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Salutations readers! 


o, 1 H AV E to ask — how are we do- 
ing? Are we getting thingvS right? 
You wouldn’t believe how often 
this has come up in conversation 
lately. 9 issues in, and weYe still 
finding our feet— tinkering with 
the format, adding new things, 
taking some away, refining styles... And 
then we’ll get a single email which makes 
some point that sets us all on edge, and 
there’s a danger that that one comment on 
its own might send us in completely the 
wrong direction. You see, we need your 
feedback, and greatly appreciate it. Wheth- 
er we’re doing something right or wrong, 
or something you’d like us to cover. Don’t 
be afraid, do write in, email, post on Face- 
book or write us a letter! 

We’ll be bringing back the letters 
page next issue, so please get your com- 
ments coming in now! 

I’ve been in London for a few days 
this week on work and, taking a jaunt over 
to the Cinema Store on Upper St Martin’s 
Lane, got my first glimpse of Diabolique on 
an actual store shelf! Oh the shiver of pride 
I felt seeing the mag alongside so many of 
the other longer-established zines. Its one 
thing receiving the mag in the post, quite 
another to see it retailing. 

• • • 

This issue delves into the wicked 
world of witchcraft, an exhaustive sub- 
ject that remains one of the vertebrae on 
the backbone of horror. Whether you be- 
lieve in gods and monsters is irrelevant, 
witches existed and exist, and the fear that 
surrounded them was tangible too. And 
tangible fear has a habit of sticking around 
from generation to generation. 

We’ve only scraped the surface here, 
and as we put the issue to bed I realise there 
is so much more 1 want to cover, so don’t 
be surprised if we go down this path again 
in the near future. 

Perhaps the biggest shame this 
month is the fact that the BFI are releas- 


ing Ken Russell’s masterpiece The Devils on 
DVD just a few months after his untimely 
death. For years this has proved something 
of an impossible-to-find item I gather. It 
was one of the first horror videos I con- 
sciously bought back in the mid 1990s, and 
I was blown away from the off. Years later I 
watched the documentary on the film and 
the infamous “Rape of Christ” sequence on 
Channel 4 while my rather more conserva- 
tive parents sat behind me on the sofa. Oh 
it was awkward— but Kens film isn’t disre- 
spectful of Christianity or the Church at all. 
He presents very real people in situations 
drawn from life. And then there is Oliver 
Reed, in undoubtedly his finest ever per- 
formance-oozing talent and sex appeal 
and charisma and presence. 

I never got to meet Oliver Reed, but 
I did meet Ken and his wife Lisi, just the 
once. I got him to sign a couple of my Ken 
Russell authored film books, but sadly not 
Mike and Gabby’s Space Gospel, a very 
strange reworking of the Christmas story 
as I recall, that I picked up while I was a 
teenager. He was over in Belfast for a ret- 
rospective, and Td loaned the venue some 
of my original Ken posters for display. I 
spent an obscene amount of money getting 
a huge Italian poster for The Devils that I’d 
picked up for £5 (the frame cost nearly 20 
times that!) framed as the centrepiece. Ken 
and Lisi were delighted I was told. And you 
know, that in itself made it all worth while. 

I wonder will people be paying 
big money for this magazine in 20 years 
time— will we achieve the immortality of 
Dick Klemensens Little Shoppe of Horrors 
for example, or will we be discarded like 
yesterday’s Gorezone^ I hope we offer some- 
thing different that our readers want to 
keep, and if it isn’t different, I hope its good. 

Till next time. 

Robert 
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KEN RUSS 

David Del Valle pays tribute to director Ken Russell 
(1927-2011), the bad boy of British film 


A few days 
after Ken Russell’s 
death at 84, a 
typical yet shocking 
announcement was 
made in the British 
press. It stated that 
Russell’s last will 
had just been read, 
and it contained 
his wishes for his 
funeral. 



I T WAS STORYBOARDED, ofcOUrSC, 
and based rather loosely on the 
works of the Marquis De Sade, 
and it called for a cast of no less 
than 300 extras. The festivities 
would begin with a three-day Ro- 
man orgy centered around Rus- 
sell’s open casket. The director known 
throughout the film world as Britain’s 
enfant terrible would be dressed as the 
god Bacchus. Russell then requested his 
coffin to be paraded through the streets 
in a penis-shaped carriage towed by eight 
midgets dressed as Adolf Hitler. Why 
was I not surprised? And oh yes, Barry 
Humphries, better known to many as 
Dame Edna Everage, was to perform as a 
“transvestite altar boy.” Perhaps Barry is a 
little long in the tooth for an altar boy, but 
he could move up to vicar if needed. And 
lastly, there would be a 250-foot explod- 
ing crucifix. Now that is a funeral worth 
going to, and there is not a director in the 
history of film that deserves more than 
Mr Ken Russell. I was very disappointed 
to discover that this report tvas apparently 
a hoax, and yet it was certainly in keep- 
ing with RiisseUs longstanding bouts of 
confusion with the press, both in Britain 
and most of the world. Ken Russell never 
did anything in moderation, and this is 
never more evident than in his work from 
French Dressing in 1964 through the film- 
ing of Whore in 1991. Russell always had 
an appetite for illusion, with a unique di- 
rectorial style that informed all his films 
until the end. 

I only got to meet him face-to-face 
once, but I did my best to make it count. 
He was a guest at the British Ambassa- 
dor house in Hollywood during the late 




summer of 1995, and ihe Foreign Press, 
of whicli I was a member, covered the 
event. I asked my friend Barbara Steele 
to come with me, as she had never met 
Russell either, and this was an opportu- 
nity to correct that. By this time Ken Rus- 
sell was somewhat in decline as they say, 
and his films for Vestron, which included 
Lair of the White Worm and the critically 
acclaimed Women in Love follow-up Ihe 
Rainbow, were well behind him. 1 chose 
this moment to find out for myself if he 
reaUy did still have the footage for the 
now-legendary “rape of Christ sequence” 
from his magnum opus ’Ihe Devils. 

Russell was deep in conversation 
with Ann-Margaret when I went up to 
him. Ann was literally at his feet, devoted 
as ever to the man who coaxed perhaps 
her greatest moment on film out of her, 
when, dressed all in white in Tommy 
(1975)) i>he was flooded by baked beans 
and champagne. Our little Annie acted 
her ass off in a no-holds-barred per- 
formance as Tommy’s mother. When it 
finally came my turn to speak, 1 asked 
Ken if indeed the footage from 'Ihe Dev- 
ils could be found. He looked rather 
dazed for a second but quickly recovered 
enough to explain, “Well, lad, it is more 
than likely in my garage someplace back 
in England.” Of course, this was not to be 
the case, and when he reahzed I was sin- 
cere in my devotion to all things Russell, 
he gave me a few more moments to ask 
what I would about his career. 

Ken was one of the speakers at this 
garden affair in one of those old sprawl- 
ing houses in the Hancock Park district 
of LA that suited the British film industry 
quite nicely when they found themselves 
visiting “the colonies,” as Ken liked to call 
us. When 1 finally found a place to sit 
with him, he was not as you would ex- 
pect Ken Russell to be-all fire and barley 
water— but he became, for my benefit, a 
thoughtful and very professional inter- 
viewee, pausing to collect his thoughts 
before answering. I began by asking if he 
ever regretted making The Devils, and his 
response w^as this: “I have never regret- 
ted making The Devils; nor did I have the 
censors in mind while I was preparing 
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Vanessa Redgrave and Sister Jeanne 





Ken Russell watches Oliver Reed being shaved for his burning at the stake scene 


the screenplay. When I first read Huxleys 
story, I thought it was stunning, shock- 
ing and more than likely accurate in its 
descriptions of the times. In other words, 
I had to make a film of it. The Devils is 
really my only true political film, since 
it concerns itself heart and soul with 
the brainwashing of a population by the 
church and state. I had tried to base my 
film on the John Whiting play, and much 
of his dialogue is there, in spite of what 
you may have heard from critics that have 
never read Huxley or seen the play. I saw 
The Devils in the west end with Dorothy 
Tutin as Sister Jeanne, and she was stag- 
geringly good. She also gave a fantastic 
performance in my film Savage Messiah, 
as you undoubtedly know, since, dear boy, 
you were introduced to me as one of my 
biggest fans.” 

At this point he was at his best in 
recalling things, so I pressed on while oth- 


ers stood nearby waiting for me to move 
away, as we were, after all, at a party. Rus- 
sell went on to say: “During the filming, I 
also was toying with the idea of making 
a film about Cardinal Richelieu, played 
by perhaps Bryan Ferry. It was Richelieu 
who was the real power behind the throne 
of Louis XIII, while both men decided the 
walls of London should come down. The 
city itself had become a symbol of defi- 
ance for both the crown and the church. 
You know, I was still a Catholic when I 
began the film, but all that would change 
as well. The Devils was meant to shock 
people into a sense of self-awareness, to 
expose the perversion of religion fuelled 
by man’s egotistical desires.” 

I explained to him that I had seen 
The Devils in the West End when he had 
two other films running at the same time. 
He was looking a bit in need of a drink by 
this point, so rather than be one of those 
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annoying writers that doesn’t know when 
to quit, I got up and suggested I find him 
a pink gin, which brought a smile to his 
face almost at once. “Good lad,” he said. 

Russell loved illusion, and no mat- 
ter what polymorphous, outre film-go- 
ing experience he had in mind, the work 
was done in that unique Ken Russell style 
that best imposed itself on the film. For 
example, in his Jiiasterpiece, The Devils, 
Russell worked out a careful visual style 
with his art director, the incredible Derek 
Jarman (a destructive filmmaker in his 
own right). Together they created an an- 
tiseptic landscape in a decidedly medieval 
setting. Yet it still very much reflected 
the modern world. Jarman achieved this 
look by making all the buildings in Lon- 
don ultra-white and shiny, almost like 
science fiction. Russell always man- 
aged to match the style with the subject. 
This is true even in the lesser works like 
Gothic, which Russell said to me later on 
was “such a disappointment because of 
my blunder with casting and being talked 
into a music video format which simply 
does not work for the length of a feature 
film. I mean, with all that roller-coaster 
cutting and suicidal pacing. Vestron, the 
company that paid for it, did do very well 
with it I am told on video. I think of it now 


as a film by [composer] Thomas Dolby.” 

As I watched Russell work the room, 
I felt somewhat sorry for him and the situ- 
ation he seemed to find himself in— the 
Hollywood of 1995, a town without pity 
that judges all its talent, good, bad or in- 
different, by what they have done lately 
and, more to the point, its box-office suc- 
cess. In that regard, Ken’s last films for 
Vestron did not rock the film world, even 
though two of them can now be consid- 
ered cult classics. I am referring firstly to 
Russell’s zany adaptation of Brain Stoker’s 
Lair of the White Worm, long considered 
one of Stoker’s most “purple prose” short 
novels, filled with Victorian sexual repres- 
sion. Tliis was definitely in keeping with 
the themes Russell was fond of revamp- 
ing, and one could see the beginnings in 
many of his short bio films for the BBC. 
Dance of the Seven Veils, one of his really 
zany scnd-ups of Richard Strauss, was 
more of a sexual comic strip, and so for 
the most part is Lair of the White Worm. 
Ken was over the moon with Amanda 
Donohoe. Ken was convinced that Lair 
would place her in the top rank of female 
stars after it was released. Donohoe was 
mesmerizing as the vampire queen and 
certainly rivaled anything Sharon Stone 
had done in either version of her Basic 


Graham Armitage as Louis Xill 



Instinct outings. Russell told me that day 
that the one problem he had was with his 
other leading lady, the somewhat royal 
Catherine Oxenberg, who simply would 
not do nudity, even when faced with be- 
ing sacrificed to a giant white worm while 
suspended over a vast, hellish pit. “Her 
Highness” as Ken referred to her, “wore 
Harrods silk underwear" throughout her 
ordeal with vampires and snakes. Ken 
found this very ironic, since she was and 
still is married to an actor (Casper Van 
Dicn) who cannot keep his clothes on to 
save his life in films. 

Ihe other film was Salome's Last 
Dance, which would reunite Russell with 
Glenda Jackson. Tliis film is set in the 
gaslight era of that long forgotten Yel- 
low Book world of Oscar Wilde, and set 
the tone for what would follow towards 
the end of Russell’s life. Occasionally, out 
of sheer boredom, he would gather his 
stock company of local talent and literally 
sweep out the garage and create art right 
at home, as he did with the mindboggling 
The Fall of the Louse of Usher, which can 
only be appreciated if you are a true devo- 
tee of the masters oeuvre. 

Around the time of Altered States, 
Russell intended to make his own ver- 
sion of Dracula, whicli I think is how the 
Brain Stoker connection began. Ken was 
summoned to LA to meet with the leg- 
endary rocker Mick Fleetwood, whom 
Russell found to be “to the coffin born.” 
Fleetwood was even willing to drain off 
a pint of blood a day to prepare for the 
role. Russell informed him that would 



not be necessary, as there were other less 
dramatic ways to look like Count Drac- 
ula. Tlie night I finally got to see Altered 
Slates in Westwood, the word was out, 
and not since the reissue of 2001 had so 
many stoners converged on a cinema. I 
mean, you get a Z-nian contact high from 
just being in the lobby. The film was a hit 
from that point oftfiew, and I believe Rus- 
sell was in the audience for one of those 
performances, which mu.st have left him 
feeling like he was at last on to something 
in the colonies after all. 

The more I pondered what might 
have been on Russell’s rather lengthy 
list of projects that might have been, the 
more I kept coming back to his undis- 
puted masterpiece, The Devils, and more 
importantly it was to convince him to 
stay with it until the uncut fuUy restored 
print could at last find its way home. I had 
a well-worn VHS copy of the Forbidden 
Cinema print that the BBC ran several 
years ago, and that is the 111-minute ver- 
sion containing many of the scenes that 
got Russell into trouble in the first place. 
The first time I saw the infamous hornet 
in the bulb scene, with a veiy perverse ac- 
tor named Max Adrian (a Russell regular) 
attaching them to the breasts of the totally 
nude and screaming Madame De Brou, I 
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Vanessa Redgrave as the deformed 
Sister Jeanne 


A SENSE OF 
SELF-AWARENESS 





Georgina Hale as Philippe 


The trial of Urbain Grandier 



thought he had gone the limit. Looking 
back on it today, it is still shocking, but 
not as much as then, since we have col- 
lectively gone where no filmgoer has gone 
before, and there is no turning back now. 

Ken was amused by my passion for 
the lost footage forever known as “the 
rape of Christ,” and, I believe, strictly for 
my benefit, promised to “look around for 
it when 1 return to England.” This footage 
was removed in its entirety from The Dev- 
ils, which I know was something Ken Rus- 
sell has always regretted because it made 
such a statement regarding the ultimate 


perversion of religion. The nuns, having 
given themselves over entirely to demen- 
tia and lust, take down a very large Christ 
figure on a cross and perform every kind 
of sexual act possible with it. This is, if 
you pardon the pun, the holy grail of lost 
footage from the works of Ken Russell. 

While much of The Devils remains 
transgressive today, much of the shock 
value of nun-on-nun action has some- 
what diminished over time. One of the 
nuns, played by Izabella Telezynska (cred- 
ited as Iza Teller), who later played Ma- 
dame Von Meek in Russell’s Music Lovers, 
recalled to me that “there really is 
nothing lower than British extras 
when it comes to figuring out ways 
to milk their paychecks”. She re- 
membered a few of the extras in 
the rape of Christ sequence going, 
as she put it, “over the top,” and 1 
for one have no problem believing 
her. The scene of Vanessa Redgrave 
releasing bile on the altar after her 
“cleansing” of devils via an enema 
of holy water simply has to be seen 
to be believed. Unfortunately, that 
too has been removed from the fi- 
nal cut. 

I will always remember that 
afternoon, long ago now, when 



Ken was still glowing with possibility and 
projects were on the horizon. The years 
that followed saw him return to fully ex- 
plore his love of music, directing operas 
and music videos and, towards the end. 
doing his own version of Poe’s The Fall of 
the House of Usher. It was very interest- 
ing to witness both Curtis Harrington 
and Ken Russell, though miles apart as 
directors, interpret the same source ma- 
terial for their swan songs (both in 2002). 
Curtis’s Usher was by far the more con- 
ventional, and yet it did return him to 
his avant-garde beginnings, as his very 
first short film was also inspired by Poe. 
Russell, on the other hand, created a final 
phantasmagoria of rock-star behaviour, 
with nods to Valdemar, black cats and 
premature burials, all wrapped up i n a fe- 
ver dream created by his mates in his own 
backyard {The Fall of the Louse of Usher). 

Ken Russell is to me a great direc- 
tor not unlike Eric von Stroheim in his 
prime. Both of these mavericks took the 
film world by storm, both tested the lim- 
its of sexuality and taste, and both, in my 
opinion, were geniuses of the cinema. 
'The Devils is Russell’s equivalent of Von 
Stroheim’s Greed, and Lisztomania is his 
Foolish Wives. Both artists’ films suffered 
under censorship, and now that we have 
lost Russell both remain legendary film- 
makers, the likes of which we will cer- 
tainly never see again. 

A few days after Kens death, one of 
his inner circle told me that on his last 
day on earth, he watched the film Dotmie 
Darko again, having become rather fond 
of the giant rabbit. After the film was over, 
he took a nap and never woke up. This is 
the way I will always like to think of him 
now: with pleasure, knowing he passed 
from this world without suffering and 
very much in keeping with that line from 
the divine Edgar Allan Poe: “Dreaming 
dreams no mortal dared to dream before.” 

by David Del Valle 
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Heather runs, frantic, into the black forest, 
screaming, "Oh my God! What is that? 

What the fuck is that?"The image is black 
and white. We never see what's outside the 
window. Good horror movies know their 
audience. They know what scares them, — 
exercising significant control and mastery 
over the evil they invent and harbor. Some 
films that use the found footage model 
have shown keen awareness of their 
horror and others have been horrible, 
slipping dumbly into the realm of awkward, 
unintentional and terminally vague. In the 
successful films, the camera is always an 
inextricable part of the terror and the dread. 
It lives in harmony with the monsters, 
witches, ghosts and sociopaths. We go on a 
wild ride and then crash, inevitably, to our 
hero's doom. 


T he Devil inside is so mis- 
erable al everything, I hesi- 
tate to give it any breadth or 
serious thought. It’s made 
tvith absolutely no care or 
finesse. I wouldn't call it a 
film. It’s a grime-covered 
nickel tossed in a shady cashier’s tip box 
at a roadside diner far from town. 

If you plan on seeing the movie, 
stop here, although honestly, don’t ever 
see 'ihe Devil Inside. 

I still have no idea what it was sup 
posed to be about. Let me entertain my 
memory and briefly test your patience 
with a haphazard synopsis. 

Isabella Rossi is making a documen- 
tary with a bland and goofy filmmaker 
named Michael. Their film is supposed 
to follow Isabella as she tries to discover 
why her mother, Maria, killed a buncli 
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of people and is now institutionalized in 
Rome. Questions arise. Why is Maria in 
Rome? Is she possessed by a demon? Or 
is she insane? 

Isabella meets Father Ben and Da- 
vid in Rome. They are rogue exorcists, 
embittered by the Vatican’s suspect bu- 
reaucracy, performing underground ex- 
orcisms unapproved by their superiors. 
It’s all very dark, hush-hush and marked 
by would-be graven intensity. The two 
pals have their own exorcism station with 
professional equipment (a la your buddy’s 
makeshift recording studio in Grandma's 
basement), 

I ’think* the basic idea is that after 


then shoots himself 
in the head. Isa- 
bella suddenly be- 
comes a lewd bitch 
and makes crass, of- 
fensive comments 
about Michael’s 
parents. Michael 
talks to himself a 
lot through his cam- 
era. Ben acts like a 
young and stupid 
addict who’s sim- 
ply fallen in over 
his head. Everybody dies in a car 
crash. 

I wasn’t watching very 
closely. If you replaced all the ex- 
orcism scenes with intense drug 
use this would basically be a movie 
about hopeless and depraved junk- 
ies spinning out of control: Re- 
quiem for a Dream, directed by 
M. Night Shyamalan with a really 
low budget. 

The Devil Inside fails because 
it has no idea what it’s about. It has 
a dozen loosely defined evils all in jum- 
bled competition. Am I supposed to fear 


Paranormal 
Activity (2009) 


an attempt exorcism on Maria Rossi, the 
mad old woman’s demon spreads like an 
epidemic to Isabella, Ben, David and Mi- 
chael, wherein they all start losing their 
minds. David tries to drown a baby and 


the corrupt religious bureaucracy? De- 
monic possession? Camera obsession? 
Mothers and daughters? All of these 
things? None? I have no idea and have 
been given no reason to care. 


I can’t nouRE OUT v/hy Paranormal 
Activity has been so sensationalized. 
The internet, I guess. I’m compelled 
to the franchise on the one hand, but 
when 1 watch the movies I’m always 
ultimately let down. I can’t help think the 
three films are lost and lazy misfits con- 
fusing their own potential; talented and 
erratic artists, paralyzed and unproduc- 
tive, in the grip of major identity crises. 
The problem is simple. Tire tech- 


niques the filmmakers use to induce 
horror have little to do with the horror 
they ostensibly want us to fear. On the 
surface. Paranormal Activity’s horror is a 
demonic presence summoned by Katie’s 
grandmother. We learn this in the third 
installment, when the grandmother tries 
to help a demon named Toby impregnate 
Katie and her sister. Out of context this 
all sounds a little silly. It is. In actuality, 
this purported demonic horror has ab- 
solutely nothing to do with what is really 
scary in the film. 

Watching the Paranormal movies. 
I’m really scared by the horror in the ma- 
nipulation of inanimate objects, always 
seen through the lens of a never-ending 
film roll. I’m terrified by the hyper-focus 
on domesticity in nameless San Diego. 
Tlie bland suburban world; reclining chair, 
patio, pool. 

I am chilled by the still shots of a 
kitchen at night. Household objects are 
not being used and thus are made strange 
and defamiliarized. Pots and pans hang- 
ing from a ceiling fixture are grotesque 
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and obscure. There is such poignant evil 
suggested in that alone that corny demon 
conspiracy and literal possession become 
a nuisance and a bore. 

The frustrating duality between 
purported horror and actual horror is 
perhaps most striking in the third film. 
Dennis, the hopeless filmmaker, stalks 
his empty house, freaked out by the in- 
animate inhabitants. The floorboard 
creaks in the afternoon. A lonely ceiling 
lamp quivers in the middle of the night. 
Therek almost a parody of the Gothic in 
this: Roderick Usher’s pertinacious belief 
in the “sentience of all vegetable things” 
is like Dennis ob-sessing over the .sounds 
he hears when home alone. 

And he films everything. Why is 
there such a compulsion toward filming 
a room full of objects? Maybe the real 
horror is not catching a ghost on tape. 


but the ridiculousness ofghdng these use- 
less and/or unused objects— posters, fish 
tanks, teddy bears, jewelry, butterflies, pa- 
per drawings— a bizarre importance by 
capturing them on film. “1 feel something,” 
Dennis says. “Yeah, I feel something too,” 
his wife Julie tells him. “I feel a camera.” 

The actual horror is undermined 
by the gimmicks. Demonology. Bloody 
Mary. Satanic cults. The movie isn’t scary 
anymore. It’s sort of shocking, but that’s 
something else. Yeah, I’m shocked by the 
twist ending. The grandmother is the ulti- 
mate villain? A channel for Toby? No way! 


I enjoyed watching this unveiling, 
recalling the foreshadowing earlier in 
the film. But the shock mechanics con- 
flict with the terror. I can step back and 
ask, “Why is Dennis still carrying the 
goddamn camera around?” It makes no 
sense. We’ve left the realm of the camera 
and officially entered the fantastic world 
of Demonology and Occult. The camera 
betrays itself. By virtue of being there it 
undermines its own appeal and relevance. 

Home Movie 
( 2008 ) 

OBODY 1 KNOW has even 
heard of Home Movie, and 
I’m shamelessly proud to in- 
troduce them. I live vicari- 
ously through their fear, re- 
living that first time again and again. 

One way Home Movie succeeds is 
that ifs unimaginable without the camera. 
The camera is a character as much as it’s a 
means to experience the story. David and 
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Clare Poe are a weird, endearing couple. 
They’ve moved to the middle of nowhere 
Connecticut to raise their kids, Jack and 
Emily. They seem to have an oddball but 
initially innocuous affinity for making 
home movies. You knowhow it is. When 
we’re old we can remember afternoons 
playing ball in the backyard, raking leaves, 
and all that good shit. 

But darkness is descending. An 
omnipotent and palpable tension slowly 
transforms into a vague sense that the 
Poe family is verging on madness and 
collapse. Jack and Emily are doing weird 
things. They put the pet goldfish into a 
sandwich. They crush a frog in a vice grip. 

That’s not even half of it. The parents’ 
hobby of filming family time is reveal- 
ing itself as an addiction. There are trou- 
bling subtleties. David Poe not only films 
events, but narrates them. He reimagines 
everything his family does as a sort of fan- 


tasy or game. When Jack is punished for 
one of his many suspect misdeeds, David 
films him from a low angle, moving closer 
and closer, humming the Jaws theme tune. 
He invents a horror show that mirrors 
the horror actually happening with in- 
creasing seriousness and intensity in his 
home. Movie terror masks the real mad- 
ness right in front of him that he refuses 
to see. Who can blame him? His kids put 
the pet goldfish in a sandwich! 

David and Clare can’t turn the cam- 
era off. The camera consumes them, swal- 
lows them up. It’s sexual. On their anni- 
versary, David films Clare taking a shower. 
He hums the Psycho stabbing music. She 
screams. When she sees the camera, she 
says, “You bastard!” But it’s clear the in- 
trusion is not entirely unwelcome. She’s 
definitely aroused: eyes manic, sauced 
and full of sex. 

Weirder, weirder, weirder. On 


Christmas Jack and Emily crucifj" the 
family cat. By New Year’s Eve, David and 
Clare can’t imagine reentering the life 
they had before they moved to Connect- 
icut. What if their old friends ask how the 
kids are? Clare criticizes David for not 
turning the camera off, and yet she cant 
do it herself “Can you turn the camera 
off?” “Sure, I’ll tell you what. Why don’t 
you turn it off?” She won’t. 

During a moment of unimagina- 
ble lows, David laments that the evil and 
mayhem in their house is not him. Clare 
whispers, barely audibly: “It’s not you. It’s 
the fucking camera.” 

The camera introduces us to the Poe 
family. The Poe parents become grossly 
dependent on the camera. The Poe chil- 
dren enter a world of deranged violence, 
peripherally caught on film. Finally, in a 
total inversion of power, the kids claim 
the camera as their own and use it as a toy 
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in a brutal game against their parents. Ihe 
Jack and Emily Horror Show. “Let’s have 
a staring contest. I dare you to stare un- 
til OLir movie’s done. I bet you, you can’t.” 
Every step of the way, you can trace the 
seamless parallel of the horror entwined 
with the camera; the two are inextricably 
linked, married, and fated for doom. 

What Makes 
Found Footage 
Terrifying? 

T he Blair Witch Project is a 
horror masterpiece and one of 
the scariest movies of all time. 
For me, part of the fear is sen- 
timental. I wonder if most ‘90s 
kids would agree. I remember waiting at 
home for my older sisters, who had just 
gone to sec the film. There was so much 
hype. My uncle and mother were having 
coffee. Should we have let them see this 
movie? How bad can it be? 1 went to bed. 
I saw the witch’s voodoo ornaments in 
the shadows on my wall. I imagined she 
was out there waiting in the woods be- 
hind my house. 

My sisters came home late. They 
slowly filed through the front door. My 
uncle waited at the top of the stairs. He 
thought it’d be funny to pull a prank. 


MISSIMG 


My sisters climbed the stairs 
and didn’t speak. I was hid- 
ing in the corner, latched 
on to a banister. Tlieir faces 
were pale. They reached the 
top step. My uncle jumped 
out and screamed. Tliey 
shrieked. My youngest sis- 
ter turned around and ran. 

My mother flipped a light 
switch and started to laugh. 

She was standing in the 
downstairs hallway. I ran 
back to my room. “Not 
funny!” 1 heard my sisters 
yell. “Not fucking funny!” 

When The Blair 
Witch Project was re- 
leased in theaters, peo- 
ple thought it was re- 
ally found footage. My 
oldest sister would tell 
me what happened to 
these three young 
filmmakers in Mary- 
land. She wouldn’t 
hold back, enjoying 
how scared the sto- 
ries made me. T was 
taken by the Blair 
Witch. For me it 
was hard fact transformed into legend. I 
never thought of it as a movie. It turned 
out to be a stunt, but that didn’t even mat- 
ter. It makes no difference if it’s Michael 
Myers or your best friend sneaking up on 
you, yelling “boo!” Either way, that initial 
dread and panic you feel is the same. With 
Blair Witch^ the idea of gruesome found 
footage had stuck. It cemented this pos- 
sibility of unimaginable darkness that was 
so powerful— who cares what’s fiction? 

I watched Blair Witch again (for 
about the 17th time) to write this essay, 
and 1 still find it creepy and intense. I 
just can’t figure it out. Early in the fihn, 
Heather, Mike, and Josh meet two local 
Maryland fishermen at the edge of the 
forest. Have you ever seen acting so gen- 
uine? I tip my hat to the wild techniques 
of Daniel Myrick and Eduardo Sanchez. 
Harassing your actors. Depriving them of 
food. Did they really do that? Good work 


if they did. 

Heather especially is 
impressive. Critics applaud her apology 
monologue, saying it’s the best scene in 
the film, but I’m more blown away when 
Josh turns the camera on Heather and 
humiliates her with raging and ven- 
omous scorn. “Here’s your motivation: 
There’s no one here to help you!” Wc re- 
alize how reckless and naive Heather’s 
desire to make this documentary is. We 
see her total failure. Here’s Heather at her 
most broken, her absolute lowest point. 
“There’s no one here to help you! That’s 
your motivation!” 

Like Home Movie, there’s no way 
to imagine a Blair Witch Project without 
the camera. That’s what’s key in the found 
footage genre. We can imagine most great 
stories told through film without the me- 
dium of film. The Corleone family: There’s 
Don Vito in the garden, in his final mo- 




ments, chasing his grandson before he What about The Evil Dead^ It isn’t 

dies. But take away Heathers camera, a found footage film, but what makes it 
and there is no more Heather, because relevant is that the horror in the film is 

Heather in the woods is Heather being the camera itself. Whatever heUfire plague 

filmed in the woods. You can’t concep- Bruce Campbell and his buddies have re- 
tualize it any other way. leased comes rushing at us through the 

“She’s still making movies,” Josh says, camera. It hunts the actors down. When 
In agony, Heather tells him, “It’s all I fuck- the actors can’t outrun the camera, they 
ing have left, okay?” In other words, it’s all are consumed and ultimately become 
there ever was. “Put the fucking camera possessed. Since we never see what hor- 
down.” She can’t do it. WTiatever visual ror the actors are supposed to be run- 
horror is suggested in the Blair Witch only ning away from, one could argue that the 

exists outside the range of film. Heather actors are literally running away from a 
is running in haunting sixteen, black and camera. This view makes The Evil Dead 
white. She screams: “Oh my God! What an almost totally over-the-top literaliza- 
is that? What the fuck is that?” It’s noth- tion of what’s going on in Home Movie 
ing. It’s everything outside the world of and Blair Witch. It’s ridiculous, hilarious 
the camera. and so in-your-face that The Evil Dead 

That is the main reason why The actually does end up being pretty scary. 
Blair Witch Project is totally different from The horror genre is, in many ways. 

Cannibal Holocaust, the movie it’s too of- the serious filmmaker’s playground. It’s 
ten compared to. Cannibal Holocaust pio- where directors can experiment with the 
neers the found footage model but flaunts camera and reinvent the role it’s playing 
the horror on the screen. What’s horrific in their films. In this respect, despite the 
in that movie is the glaring carnage. A failure of The Devil Inside, the found foot- 
total inversion of The Blair Witch Project, age model has had promising results. 

by Kyle Kouri 
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Witchcraft 70 (1 970) Hdxon; Witchcraft Through the Ages (1 922) 



In Western Europe and America at least, 
cultural morality is drawn largely from 
Judaeo-Christian principles and beliefs. 

It may seem obvious, but in the 21st 
century the world has become much 
smaller, and knowledge quickly passed, 
and our literary and artistic endeavours 
now draw upon cultures from all 
over the globe.The Judaeo-Christian 
influence has become background noise, 
an afterthought. 


C URIOUSLY, HORROR CIN- 
EMA Still allow .<5 itself to 
get caught up in repre- 
sentations of evil, invok- 
ing familiar religious sym- 
bolism and thought. The 
Devil and demons are still 
things to be feared, and tales of posses- 
sion are familiar fodder for readers and 
cinemagoers alike. But somewhere along 
the way those tropes have lost their im- 
pact. Once upon a time, anything that was 
non-Christian held a deep fascination, 
particularly here in Europe where Chris- 
tianity held its own. Tlie European obses- 
sion with paganism and the occult seems 
to be engrained on the cultural psyche, for 
before the arrival of the Romans and Em- 
peror Constantine’s take on Christianity, 
this w'as a pagan space. 

Historical 

Backareund 

Early literature provides us with evi- 
dence that ancient audiences were just as 
fascinated and excited by pagan practices 
as contemporary ones. The Roman histo- 
rian Tacitus tells of the Romans’ encoun- 
ters with the Britons and the mysterious 
Druids; his account provided the original 
source for one of modern horror cinemas 
most iconic images— that of The Wicker 
Man — a giant wicker fetish into which 
living human beings were sacrificed as 
part of a mysterious ritual. 

By the Middle Ages, Europe was 
in the throes of the witch-hunt craze, a 
frightening period of persecution result- 
ing in huge numbers of innocent victims 
being burned, drowned and tortured to 
death, all in the name of throwing out 
the allies of Satan. But the old religions 
lived on, pushed from the surface, bring- 
ing their heads above water at the end of 
the 19th century through organisations 
like the Order of the Golden Dawn. The 
19th century sees the rise of industry, the 
prominence of Darwins theory of evolu- 
tion and a rejection of established history 
as decreed by the Church, the invention 
of photography and film: a series of events 
and developments that challenged our 
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as I do in Ireland, I can attest that the old 
religions are still very much a part of the 
national identity— celebrated via ancient 
stone monuments, iconography and tra- 
ditions that have fed into our Christianity. 


Sexy 


understanding of the world around us 
and the values that we held on to. 

Subsequently wars would decimate 
the population and increase the uncer- 
tainty of the people. I’m over-simplify- 
ing. but for some the loss of loved ones 
drove them ever closer to cold clinical sci- 
ence and a rejection of Chris 
tian morality (how can there 
be a god if this happens?), and 
for others it drove them ever 
deeper into mysticism and 
spirituality— witness the rise 
of spiritualism and the pagan 
revival. 

Aleister Crowleys pub- 
lic image dominates impres- 
sions of the occult in the 20th 
century. His debauched rit- 
uals, his hedonistic lifestyle 
and a number of scandals 
made for great 


column inches in newspapers of the time. 
His self-marketing as ‘The Great Beast’ 
made him a simple go-to. His image 
was such that novelist Dennis Wheatley 
used him as inspiration. Meanwhile, an 
increasing public appetite for information 
about these strange cults and ancient-but- 


modern practices, 
popularised via James George Frazers 
The Golden Bough at the end of the 19th 
century and start of the 20th, was at least 
partially sated by the likes of Montague 
Summer’s books on demonology and 
witchcraft, remaining in print today. 

Witchcraft and paganism are won- 
derfully archaic to the modern West- 
ern European; their ‘otherness’ remains 
attractive, misunderstood and barely 
comprehensive to those brought up in 
ostensibly Christian countries. Living 


The representation of witchcraft and 
paganism on film is in a state of flux. The 
power of a controversial narrative like The 
Wicker Man (1973) — where a Christian 
cop comes face-to-face with adherents 
of the ‘old religion’ and is promptly sac- 
rificed by them— doesn’t hold the same 
impact today. Instead, a modern rework- 
ing would end up feeling like one of those 
‘American City Kids Drive through the 
Deep South and End up Molested by 
Hicks’ type films. A sort of religious xe- 
nophobia. 

Witches have been made to be 
viewed as sexy and attractive. It probably 
started with tele- 
vision sitcom Be- 
witched, and Britt 
Ekland’s turn as 
Willow in the 
aforementioned 
The Wicker Man 
can only have 
helped. But so 
much now from 
Buffy The Vampire 
Slayer through 
Charmed and their 
ilk have sexualised 
the presentation of 
witchcraft— the bal- 
ance definitely in 
favour of attractive 
young women. Paganism/wicca/witch- 
craft is of course a sexual religion anyway, 
but where are the men? Roman Polanski’s 
vision of witches {Macbeth) this ain’t! 

While the subject of witchcraft has 
been of interest to filmmakers and cin- 
emagoers since the dawn of celluloid (film 
is after all a magical projection — a fas- 
cinating ethereal experience as impres- 
sive as any illusionist’s trick), it isn’t until 
the late 1960s that a particular movement 
emerges. 


LEFT: The WickerMan (1973); CENTER: Witchcraft '70^970) 
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An old Witch in Haxan (1 922) 



For the purposes of this article, I’ve 
opted not to look at documentaries which 
focus on voodoo, but they should be con- 
sidered alongside Ihe witchcraft films, and 
we may return to them in a future article. 
While the witchcraft documentary isn’t 
normally viewed as part of the Mondo 
craze, I feel it should be. Like Mondo, 
these films are dealing with sensationalist 
topics in a documentary form, exploita- 
tion if not sexploitation and a liberal dos- 
age of staged sequences passed off as real. 


Witchcraft 70 (1970) has a global 
view which easily makes it fit with the 
other Mondo films, moving around the 
world through a series of bizarre rituals, 
funky music and curious camera work. 
The trailer boasts about the use of hidden 
camera techniques as a way of getting up 
close to the events depicted, but it is clear 
that this is nonsense, for the camera work 
is so intimate at times that it can only have 
been possible with the full knowledge 
(and staging) of the participants. 

**Lock Them out 
Forever ^ore-’ 

Two years earlier had seen the re- 
lease of a far more interesting (and sin- 
cere) project. Anthony Balch presented 
a cut-down version of the 1922 Danish 
film Haxan, by Benjamin Christensen, re- 
leased as Witchcraft through the Ages with 
a new narration by William S Burroughs. 

Ostensibly this is an earnest at- 
tempt to recreate scenes discussed in the 
infamous Malleus Maleficarum, and cer- 
tainly with its opening scenes featuring 
woodcut illustrations from medieval texts, 
and preponderance of old crones, this is 
not a sensationalist film in the same way 


that Witchcraft 70 is. It is rather like one 
of those old illustrated lectures— lots of 
slides of ancient imagery... and then it 
evolves into something rather special. 

There are sequences of puppet ani- 
mation designed to recreate the medieval 
vision of hell, and there are a number of 
scenes with actors that play out the scenes 
of occult activity. These are in stark con- 
trast to the images of sexy nubile witches 
that dominate popular culture today— in- 
stead they are weathered old crones, their 
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Benjamin Christensen as The Devil in Hdxan (1922) 










long lives etched into Iheir 

faces. 

Witness the seduction of an ugly fat 
priest by an aging woman. Later a priest 
(the same one?) is tempted by a vision of 
the devil— a grotesque figure played by 
the director, Christensen — gleefully flick- 
ing his tongue and pumping the shaft of a 
huge stick in a piece of masturbatory sym- 
bolism. Ihis is debauchery and exploita- 
tion with a bit of style. Rich tableaus and 
sumptuous black-and-white photography 
allow for a beautiful looking film — but the 
film itself thrives on the thrill of disgust. 
We love being frightened, and we love 
being repelled. As Burroughs voiceover 
intimates, the friends of the devil can be 
beautiful, but more often than not they 
are old and ugly. 

'Ihere is nudity, but rather taste- 
fully done. Rather with its jazx score and 
slimmed-down running time. Witchcraft 
Through The Ages is presented as a trippy 
film— perhaps best endured while smok- 
ing something herbal. 

Sanders 

Herbal enhancers would go a long 
way to aid any viewing of the series of 
witchcraft films which feature Alex Sand- 
ers. Sanders is a notorious figure in mod- 
ern English witchcraft, forming the ‘Alex- 
andrian form of wicca and developing a 
reputation as a shameless exponent of the 
craft. A rather lanky figure with a voice 
that would send you to sleep through 
boredom (or in the case of Strange RiteSy 
make you laugh!), he surrounded himself 
with an as.sortmeiit of beautiful women, 


THIS PAGE: Alex Sanders and his coven 


who are used to full advantage in the ar- 
ticles and documentaries about his coven. 

British tabloids were filled with sto- 
ries about Sanders and his witch coven. 
While he adorned himself normally with 
a loincloth, the other members of the co- 
ven are seen in the altogether, dancing 
around and engaging in various sexual- 
ised rituals with Sanders. 

Legend of the Witches (1970) took 
the so-called ‘King of the Witches’ and, in 
a rather adept from of marketing, brought 
his group to wider attention. Like a mod- 
ern-day Crowley, Sanders stands at the 
head of a group of individuals happy to 
lake their kit off for the camera and go 
through the motions of practising their 
ancient’ religion. 

Wicca is, of course, all about ritual, 
and these are essentially well-crafted, 
thoroughly rehearsed performances that 
are (hen put on for a limited and exclu- 
sive group of people connected to the 
group. Legend opens up the events for a 
global audience and asks them all to par- 
ticipate. But the camera is frequently at a 
distance, taking in seductive silhouettes 
and observing intimate kissing, placing 
the viewer once again in the position of 
voyeur. This is sexploitation disguised as 
documentary. Salaciousness in the guise 
of impartial objectivity. 

That the whole thing is staged for 
the benefit of the cameras is obvious 
very early on— the sequence where a 
new male initiate chases a naked female 
witch, blindfolded, through a darkened 
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wood, is lit and framed in a complelely 
artificial manner. Attractive aesthetics, 
but insincere. The sequence nicely fore- 
shadows the chase of Rowan by Howie in 
The Wicker Man — quite possibly direc- 
tor Robin Hardy viewed this before plan- 
ning his own fictional piece — a film which 
draws heavily on The Golden Bough too. 

The slightly shorter Strange Rites 
(1971) is rather more obscure, but equally 
fascinating as a piece of exploitation. The 
bulk of the film appears to be set within 
a strange, eerily lit cavern (mind you, the 
print 1 saw was turning pink, so its hard 
to judge properly!), with Sanders once 
again in charge of a group of naked fe- 
male figures. Cue more of the same sort of 
quasi-religious, sexualised imagery. Eroti- 
cally charged, and very obviously staged. 

But if magic is a ritual, and ritual is 
a performance, then does it matter that a 
documentary isn’t really a documentary 
at all, but a piece of entertainment? 

I’d argue that Sanders, in particular, 
is responsible for the popularised mod- 
ern notion of witchcraft and depictions, 
in film especially. He becomes a powerful 
totem, surrounded by a bevy of consid- 
erably more attractive female forms. Tl 
is undeniably a male heterosexual fan- 
tasy, which fits in with popular culture 
today. Are there films where the situa- 
tion is reversed? A high priestess and a 
string of male coven members ready to 
prostrate themselves? And if there were, 
would we look on the sexual role reversal 
as repugnant? 

Once upon a time the nudity as- 
sociated with witchcraft was enough to 
tantalise audiences and lure them in, both 
as practitioners and observers. Now of 
course, in our technologically enhanced 
era, pornography is ubiquitous and reli- 
gions legion. If anything it is now those 
following a traditional Chrislian-life- 
style that seem out of place. Yet still the 
rhythms of the music and the precision 
of the performance in these films hold 
our interest. 

by Robert J.E. Simpson 



T he Woman in Black was 
a test for both its star and 
its studio, and the signs at 
time of writing indicate 
they’ve passed admirably. 

It was a test for Dan- 
iel Radcliffe, now 22, who 
plays a widowed lawyer at the turn of 
the 20th century— hardly an obvious 
next step for the boy wizard known 
for waving his wand around in the 
Harry Potter films and, as the pro- 
tagonist in the 2007 London revival 
of Equus, waving around his, um, 
other wand. But by all accounts, he 
has acquitted himself well in the role. 

It was also a test for Ham- 
mer Films, who have been prom- 
ising a comeback ever since their 
ignominious decline in the seven- 
ties. Throughout the nineties, the 
press regularly announced an im- 
minent return for the horror studio, 
but hopes routinely fizzled. In 2008, 
something finally came of Hammer: 
Beyond the Rave, a 20-part contem- 
porary vampire serial broadcast on 
MySpace. It was not good. If this was 
a resurrection for Hammer, it was 
not the mesmerizing, majestic rit- 
ual resurrection of Dracula, Prince 
of Darkness (1966); it was the tacky 
one from The Scars of Dracula (1970), 
where a vomiting plastic bat revives 
the Count in a sequence plundered 
shamelessly from the preceding film 
in the series. 

With Let Mein (2010), the con- 
trast in quality couldn’t be greater. 
Reviews were good, but it failed to 
gain an audience. The Resident (2011) 
was a critical disaster and a flop. Crit- 
ics generally liked the folkish occult 
tale Wake Wood (2011), but it, too, 
flopped. It seemed Hammer could 


WOHIlf'UCK 

Is the 

Verdict In? 

produce quality amid the dross, but 
the punters weren’t interested. 'The 
Woman in Black would be a massive 
gamble. 

Early signs suggest it has paid 
off. It raked in over $2om in US the- 
atres on its opening weekend; tak- 
ings doubled Hammer’s expectations 
and defied the usual box office slow- 
ness of Super Bowl weekend. The 
film has already recovered its costs. 

The critics quite like it, too. 
London Evening Standard's Charlotte 
O’Sullivan said, “It shouldn’t work, 
but it does.” Naysayer Ed Gonzalez 
of Slant Magazine panned it, saying 
it relied too much on “spring-loaded 
scares that would get Roger Ebert’s 
blood boiling,” and lamenting that 
director James Watkins didn’t care 
much for the psychology of the char- 
acters. But Ebert didn’t seem to mind. 
Acknowledging the weakness of the 
central character, he wrote that the 
movie was nevertheless effective be- 
cause the “haunted house is the star,” 
and he offered favourable compari- 
sons to Murnau’s Nosferatu (1922). 

Have the new Hammer Films 
seized upon the hit they desperately 
needed? If a British-made Gothic 
horror featuring a big British star 
did so well in the US, it’s likely to be 
well-received in the UK, too. By the 
time this article is published, the film 
will have opened worldwide, and it 
looks unlikely the film will be joining 
Quatermass in the pit. The omens 
are good; The Woman in Black— dJid 
Hammer— will join Dracula in hav- 
ing finally risen from the grave. 

by David L Rattigan 
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The camera cuts to the previous 
angle, and Holden stands, regaining 
equal footing within the frame. “Well.” 
says Holden, quietly, “it’s nice to know 
that I do have a way out, Mr Karswell." 

Disgusted, Karswell dashes out of 
frame and from the room. “The choice 
is yours” are his parting words. 

Tliat, in a nutshell, is the film. 
Choose to believe, and live, or die. 
learning too late there are such things. 

• • • 

Montagtie Rhodes James (1862- 
1936) was a medieval scholar who was 
a provost at King’s College and Eton 
who is better Icnown today for his col- 
lection of ghost stories. Oddly, with the 
popularity of his tales, the only motion 
picture made of hi.s work is Night Of 
The Demon. 

His tales have been adapted to 
British radio since 1938 (Madam, Will 
You Walk?/ Martins Close, a talc which 
was also produced in 1940). 

In the U.S., the series Escape 
adapted Casting 'The Runes with Wil- 
liam Conrad as Karswell. This 30 min- 
ute adaptation is available on CD from 
Radio Showcase as well as on YouTube. 

The BBC adapted Casting The 
Runes in 1951, and in the US. CBS Ra- 
dio Mystery Theatre the story was re- 
done as This Will Kill You. 

The tale was performed once 


again in England on January 2, 1981 
as The Hex . 

Too good to leave alone, the new 
millennium saw the Radio 4 series The 
Red Room perform a 15 minute version 
(December 20, 2000J. 

At present .that is the latest audio 
adaptation of the tale that we know of, 
though the M.R. James tale The Mez- 
zotint was performed October 9, 2009 
for BBC 7 Digital. 

Television has also had a few ad- 
aptations of M.R. James’ stories. On 
May 7, 1951, the US. TV scries Lights 
Out produced The lost Wilt OfDr.Rant 
(May 7, 1951) starring a young Leslie 
Nielsen. This production is available 
on Alpha Video as an extra on the Mi- 
chael Rennie version of Dr fekyll & Mr. 
Hyde (1954). 

The BBC for Halloween (Octo- 
ber 14th) 1954 broadcast Two Ghost 
Stories by M.R.James, Canon Alberics 
Scrapbook and The Mezzotint. The tales 
were produced directed and adapted by 
Tony Richardson, with Ccorge Rose 
appearing in the second tale. 

M.R. James tales in the 1960s be- 
gan to be a popular source for Christ- 
mas spooky tales. Four stories were 
made for ITV in England as part of 
iheir Mystery & Imagination series. On 
March 23, 1968, Robert Eddison por- 
trayed the evil Karswell (actor John 
Fraser was also in the cast). 


ITV revisited the 
tale in 1979 w>ith an- 
other adaptation of 
Casting The Ruins, with 
Iain Cuthbertson as Kar- 
swell this time around. 

Here, in the brief glimpse 
we get of the creature it ap- 
pears as.a solarized cousin’of 
the creatures from the original 
Don’t Be Afraid of The Dark. A 
nice bit of business in this modern 
dress version of the tale is that one 
of the warnings to a victim appears 
on a piece of television film, but does 
not appear to have been spliced into 
the print. Speaking of film, this was 
one of those peculiar hybrids of two 
TV unions, requiring studio shots to 
be on video tape with exteriors on film. 
Ihis 48 minute version was released on 
DVD in the UK. 

The most recent outing of an M.R. 
James tale is the December 24, 2010 
BRC2 adaptation of Whistle & I'll Come 
To You, a modern reworking starring 
John Hurt and Gemma Jones. 

With the success of Hammer’s re- 
cent The Woman in Black, perhaps the 
studio would consider a cinematic at- 
tempt at C.asting The Runes. Similar in 
structure, the fear is not in your face 
horror, but the subtle corner of your 
eye fear of the unknown. 

by Kevin G Shinnick 


• 




I>0 YOU BE^^lieve? 



aka BURN. WITCH. BURN 


RODUCED IN England 1111961 ^/e,Hayers went onto helmmany memo- 
under the title Night of the Ea- rable episodes of The Avengers in Britain 
gle, the film was distributed by and continued to work on both sides of 
"I QQ |\|Qy BELIEVE” American International Pic- the Atlantic until his death. remains 

tures as Burn, Witch, Burn at his most accomplished work. The fortu- 
a time when studios on both itous collaboration of writers Richard 
So WritOS ProfoSSOr sides ofthe Atlantic were mak- Matheson, Charles Beaumont and George 

NormanTaylor (Peter ing exceptional genre films. To the US Baxt turned Fritz Leiber, Jr’s thrice-filmed 


Wyngarde) emphatically 
on a blackboard in 
the presence of his 
students, dispelling 
belief in witchcraft and 
all the trappings of the 
supernatural. Taylor's 
wife, Tansy (Janet Blair), 
however, has been 
liberated from so much 
scientific logic by a mind- 
expanding experience in 
Jamaica, where a witch 
doctor literally brought 
the dead back to life. It is 
Taylor's discovery of her 
convictions that serves as 
the catalyst for 
Burn, Witch, Burn. 


version, AIP added a deliciously demon- 
ic rendering of an incantation voiced by 
Paul Frees to protect the viewing audi- 
ence from deadly forces from the pits of 
Hell. This created yet another similarity to 
the already-renowned Jacques Tourneur 
film Night of the Demon (1958, known as 
Curse ofthe Demon Stateside), Both films 
are now staples in most retrospectives of 
the horror genre around the world, hav- 
ing secured the reputation as two of the 
finest examples of black magic ever put 
on the screen. 

Night ofthe Eagle was directed by 
Sidney Hayers, whose only other excur- 
sion into fantastic cinema was i960 s Cir- 
cus of Horrors, regarded now as a truly 
“Sadian” motion picture whose reputa- 
tion was linked to Arthur Crabtrees lurid 
potboiler Horrors of the Black Museum 
(1959), as well as the infamous Peeping 
Tom {i960), by Michael Powell. 

After the success of Night of the Ea- 


novel Conjure Wife into a taut, gripping 
screenplay mysteriously overshadowed 
by the literary ghost of MR James, whose 





ABOVE: Lon Chaney Jr. and Evelyn Ankers in Weird Woman (1944) 
BELOW: Peter Wyngarde and Janet Blair in Night of the Eagle (1962) 



time it was played for laughs, attempting 
a “horror comedy,” which featured screen 
legend Lana Turner in one of her final 
roles. I am sure the producers were hop- 
ing for a “Baby Jane” moment here as we 
watched yet another Hollywood leading 
lady finally playing a witch. 

The witch in Hayers s version fares 
much better in the capable hands of Ja- 
net Blair, perhaps the least likely candi- 
date for such a role, and she surprised 
her director and co-star by rising to the 
challenge, playing Tansy with great style 
and conviction. I interviewed Janet Blair 
for the premiere Laser Disc presentation 
of the film. The still-vivacious actress re- 
members the production with enthusi- 
asm. She recalls her first day of shooting 
was Tansy’s drowning scene off the North- 
ern coast of England: “It was bitterly cold, 
and I had to go over this rocky clitf and 
continue to walk into the ocean for what 
seemed to be an eternity. By the time I 
was retrieved out of the water, I was fro- 
zen and soaked to the bone. One of the 
grips ran up to me and made me 


own excursion into the super- 
natural, Whistle and I Will 
Come to You, is referenced in 
Hayers’s film. (The shadow of 
Val Lewtons I Walked with a 
Zombie is also felt). 

Leiber’s work first arrived 
on the screen as part of the In- 
ner Sanctum series Universal 
Pictures had created to showcase 
Lon Chaney, Jr, after the success 
of The Wolf Man. Weird Woman 
(1944) featured Evelyn Ankers in a 
part similar to Margaret Johnston 
in Hayers’s version. This adaptation 
is certainly not faithful to its source, 
making Night of the Eagle the de- 
finitive version of Leiber’s novel. In 
1980, a third somewhat pirated ver- 
sion, Witches’ Brew, was made with- 
out giving Leiber a screen credit. This 
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drink from a thermos which was filled 
with Brandy. Being a non-drinker, I im- 
mediately spat it out; so much for the 
glamorous work of a movie star. 

“Originally I was told Peter Finch 
was to be my leading man, but he became 
ill, so Peter [Wyngarde] look over at a 
moments notice. I quickly became ut- 
terly bewitched by my co-star, Peter Wyn- 
garde, who was so dramatic and sexy that 
1 nearly forgot 1 was acting. I do believe 
this was one of Peters largest film roles 
at the time, and 1 remember after a days 
shooting he drove me to my hotel and 
continued that atmosphere of a happily 
married couple. I adored working with 
him.” 

As Sidney Hayers fondly recalled to 
me, the shooting was very quick and fun 



to do. After some initial misgivings about 
the casting of Wyngarde and Blair, he was 
quite pleased to find these two profes- 
sionals had great chemistry together. He 
remarked that even Ms Blair said at the 
time that she gave this role her all and 
considered it to be some of her finest work 
in film. Hayers also remembers that the 
actress playing the true villainess of the 
piece, Margaret Johnston, had by then 
become a theatrical agent representing 
one of the actors in the film. Hayers per- 
suaded her to play the unbalanced Flora, 
ruthlessly driven to practice the black 
arts against Tansy’s white magic, thereby 
creating one of the screens most mem- 
orable witches alongside such greats as 
Kay Walsh, whose turn in Hammers The 


Witches (1966) was to set such a standard. 

The giant stone eagle which terror- 
izes Wymgarde was in actuality an eight- 
foot Styrofoam figure that could do no 
harm should it fall from great heights. 
The script called for a full camera, as this 
prop is transformed from its solid state 
into a li\ring, winged gargoyle. As Hayers 
put it, “It is Peter Wyngardes acting and 
intense focus that really allows the audi- 
ence to suspend disbelief— that and, of 
course, having a cameraman like Reggie 
[Reginald] Wyer, a real craftsman with 
monochrome photography, as well as an 
editor like Ralph Sheldon.” 

Peter W)Tngarde had made a last- 
ing impression in The Innocents — w'lihoui 
a single word of dialogue as the lustful 
ghost of Peter Quint. As Hayers recalled, 
“Peter was quite a performer both on and 
off camera. The crew was very amused 
by one thing in particular. You see, Peter 
was very aware of his physique at the lime, 
since he took great care to be in perfect 
shape, and remember, in those days it was 
not so common to see actors going to the 
gym to work out. We even had him shirt- 
less at one point in the film. However, we 
had to keep tightening his long shots as 
he wore the tightest trousers in England. 
I mean, he left little to the imagination 
as to his endowments, if you follow me. 
I don’t think this even came up again as 


long as I have been directing!” 

Bum, Witch, Burn was one of those 
films I saw for the first time at the drive- 
in. It is difficult to explain to todays film 
buffs the weekend ritual of escaping from 
the rigors of school and parents, going 
to see a film in your car, at night, out of 
doors, under the stars — circumstances 
the nocturnal trappings of the horror 
genre lend itself to perfectly. Almost all 
of the films produced by American In- 
ternational were shown at the drive-in, 
and Burn was no exception. I can still see 
myself sitting in the car windows, rolled- 
up speakers turned to full volume as Paul 
Frees begins to speak to us from a pitch- 
black screen. By the time he is through 
and we are all under the protection of his 
spell, the titles begin to appear: 

BURN, WITCH, BURN 

W HEN Burn, Witch, Burn 
was being prepped for La- 
serDisc, T was fortunate to 
be in touch with Hayers. He 
was undergoing treatment 
at Cedars Sinai Hospital at the time, and 
we arranged to meet at my apartment only 
a few blocks away. He was a charming 
man who was modest in recalling the two 
films that would secure his reputation in 
the horror genre. 
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THIS PAGE; Peter Wyngarde as Norman Taylor in Night of the Eagle (1962) 


ABOVE: Erika Remberg and Anton Diffring in Circus of Horrors (i960) 

BELOW: Sidney Hayers directs Jane Hylton and Yvonne Monlaur in Circus of Horrors 




Below are some highlights 
of the conversation we enjoyed that day. 

How did you come to direct Night 
of the Eagle? 

Well, I became an editor, and during 
the course of my career I worked for Ju- 
lian Wintle and Leslie Parkyn. They were 
producers at Beckinsdale Studios, and I 
kicked off Circus of Horrors, which was 
the very first picture I made. We went 
from one picture to another. 

There were three Britishjilms made 
around the same time that seemed some- 
what related: Arthur Crabtree’s Horrors 
of the Black Museum^ Michael PowelVs 
Peeping Tom and your own Circus of 
Horrors. Had you seen either of the other 
two films? 

No, I had not [seen Black Museum]. 
Peeping Tom was, in fact, made after Cir- 
cus of Horrors. I saw Peeping Tom, actu- 
ally, and I thought it was a quite superior 
picture. ... It was just ahead of its time. 

How do you feel about making the 
audience a voyeur when you are creat- 
ing certain scenes? In Circus of Horrors, 
it seems that during certain scenes— the 
ghastly scene on the operating table and 
in the circus tent, for example— the film 
takes on a different kind of technique. 

I think one of the most awful things 
that can happen to a person is to be spied 


upon. It takes their 
privacy away, particularly if the per- 
son is unaware of it. It’s a thing that always 
affects me when I see sequences like that, 
like in Rear Window [1954]. 


How did the casting work out? An- 
ton Diffring enjoyed a side-career as a 
villain, not Just as Nazis. Circus of Hor- 
rors gave him a definite personality as 
a mad doctor. There was also a certain 
element of sexuality in what he does. 

I was really instrumental in bring- 
ing Anton in. There were all sorts of 
names being bandied around. I felt the 
character had to have a certain elegance, 
and he had to convey this to the audience. 
He had to be attractive and elegant and 
really played against type. He wasn’t no- 
ticeably nasty unless pushed. 

Your two horror films are quite 
different in technique and style from 
the other films you have directed. 
There are similarities, but I feel these 
two films made you experiment. 

Well, you do, because you have to 
create effects on the screen, searching for 
the reaction you want from the audience. 
You have to adopt a technique that you 
hope will achieve that end. 

How did you go about finding a 
circus to use as a backdrop? 


I 
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I remember we went up to Liver- 
pool, where Billy Smarts circus was. 

Wfere there any problems working 
with the animals? 

Just once on the floor. Donald 
Pleasence had a scene with a bear [that 
kills him]. ... They were rehearsing the 
scene, and there was a microphone about 
a foot long. The boom swinger wasn’t con- 
centrating too much. He hit the boom 
arm, and the bear took off, chained to 
the caravan. This is on the set, mark you. 

The caravan just took off and went 
straight through sets and ev- 
erything else, the bear just 
dragging it on the end of 
his long chain, and the 
caravan just wrecked 
half the sets. 

So that is a real 
bear he is fighting with? 
No, the one where 
he is tortured outside the 
caravan is a 


esting that you were able to convey all 
of this sexuality without nudity. If that 
film were made today it would be almost 
impossible to watch. Vm not much for 
gore in films because, especially in hor- 
ror films, you can imply so much. 

Of course you can. In my opinion, 

it’s many times much more effective I 

always remember when I was an assistant 
editor working on a David Lean film, he 
said: “You’re very foolish if you are too 
explicit in a love scene. Everybody, no 
matter who they are, they always fantasize 
about making love in a different way, and 
if you just show them something that’s not 
their cup of tea, it irritates them.” 

V^ere you aware there was a record 
album done? 

Yes, Look for a Star. Apparently 
made it to the top of the Hit Parade! ... 
I had a call from someone in the States 
asking, “Are you aware that this song is 
at the top of the charts?” 

AIP also released Night of the Ea- 
gle. What do you remember 
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real bear, but 
when he was fighting it, 
we made him a stuffed 
bear. I think there was a 
trainer who doubled for him 
when there was a bit of action 
with the real bear. 

Did you have any cen- 
sorship problems with the 
operation sequences? 

No, we just had a 
guiding letter at the front that 
said don’t show this or that. We did 
adhere to that because it would be stupid 
to have to ruin sequences with rewrites. 
In reediting, sometimes, the sequences 
don’t go the way they should, and the au- 
dience doesn’t know why. They just feel a 
sense of loss there. 

It holds up well today because it 
went as far as if could in both violence 
and sexuality. It was considered very sa- 
distic when it came to the US. It is inter- 


about casting and setting up that film? 

Well the funny thing is the witch, 
played by Maggie Parker [Margaret John- 
ston], who was an agent at the time and 
wife of A1 Parker— she had come to me 
to discuss another actor for the picture. 
I got her to audition for the part. ... She 
had been an actress before, and then she 
was married to A1 Parker, and she had 
become a rather super agent. I still re- 
member her address. 

Was Peter Wyngarde already set, or 
did you pick him? 

He wasn’t already set. I think it 
came out in discussion, I was a little ap- 
prehensive about the casting of him and 
Janet Blair, how they were going work 
out, the chemistry between them. I didn’t 
know whether they would really appear 
like a happily married couple. There was 
a particular difference in thought about 
certain subjects. 


Yvonne Monlaur in Circus of Horrors (i960) 


TOP: Peter Wyngarde discovers his wife's (Janet Blair) secret. Night of the Eagle (1962) 
BOTTOM: Peter Wyngarde is terrorized by the stone eagle 



authoritative. 

Janet Blair apparently remembers 
this movie very fondly. Do you remember 
anything that went on during the film 
that might be an interesting story? 

Its very difficult to go back and 
suddenly remember. She was very effec- 
tive coming down that corridor with that 
great knife in front of her. I remember 
that. 

Oh there’s a great sequence in there, 
too, because she’s limping. 

—like Maggie Johnston— 

— which is a marvelous way or 
transferring. And of course, you have a 
cat that starts the fire. It’s a very effective 
film. I always thought you must have re- 
ally been torn about how to convey this 
eagle coming to life. 

I was really. I spent some hours 
thinking about this. I thought, This could 
really be the Achilles heel of the film. If 
this doesn’t work, people are going to 
think. What does all this mean? What is 


A lot of people feel that Janet Blair 
was a miscast. Yet, she doesn’t disgrace 
herself 

Not at all. 

/ think a lot of people were sur- 
prised to see her give that performance. 
She is convincing enough. I mean, if the 
performances were not convincing, we 
wouldn’t be talking about the picture now. 
But the fact is, she did give the impression 
that she was so in love with Peter Wyn- 
garde that she would give her life for him. 
Of course, Peter Wyngarde has been the 
subject of so much controversy because 
his career later took a substantial nose- 
dive over the revelation of his sexuality. 
I do feel he was set up, and that was ter- 
rible. He was a fine actor. 

He was. I thought he was great the 
way he opened in the classroom. Very 
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Circus of Horrors (i 960 ) 




quence at the beginning of the film be- 
fore it starts where a spell is read that 
protects the audience. They read it here 
recently at the Newark Theatre. The au- 
dience really loved that, although it*s a 
bit campy now. 

How did the picture go down with 
an audience today? 

You would be very pleased. I think 
it would be very satisfying that contem- 
porary nineties audience gets into a state 
of disbelief. They don’t yell back at the 
screen. There’s no camp in this film what- 
soever, and what’s amazing is you had 
some rather campy people. Kathleen 
Byron, for example— one forgets this is 
the woman that goes berserk in Michael 
Powell’s Black Narcissus [1947}. And 
you’ve got Margaret Johnston, who could 
chew scenery, and Peter Wyngarde, who 
could be over the top if he wished. And 
several other people that are in smaller 
parts. 

In fact, the boy got a bit upset be- 
cause he thought Wyngarde was having 
an affair with Judith Stott. He used to 
come a little bit near the edge. .. He was 
supposed to be [a bit hysterical], but I was 
always pulling him back. 

With regard to wardrobe, were you 
tempted to dress anyone in black? 

No not at all. 

You kept it to where the sense of the 
normal world— 

I thought it very necessary that 
Margaret Johnston was, if anything, more 
than correct. 


"If you take a clown out of the circus and put 
him at your front door at midnight, the clown 
takes on a whole different meaning" 


it about? Til is stone bird suddenly comes 
to life, and it’s chasing him around. 

Do you remember when it opened 
in London? 

It did very well. My then-wife went 
to the toilet after and told me: “You can’t 
believe the conversation I just overheard. 
Two women were discussing how ‘This 
sort of thing does happen!’” 

Witchcraft in England is something 
that’s kind of taken for granted. There 
are people who will go out at midnight in 
Highgate Cemetery and prance around 
in the nude because it is an old religion. 
How did you come upon that sequence 
where it’s all subjective and you see the 
graveyard through Janet Blair’s eyes, 
while she’s being carried? 

I can remember thinking. How am 
I going to gel a real effect of her com- 
ing to, and she’s in a trance? And what 1 
did— which was an awful thing to Peter 
Wyngarde, really— I got a nine-millimeter 
lens, which if you hold it to your chest you 
can see your feet and you can see the roof 
of the building at the same time. I .stuck 
[Wyngarde’s] face almost in the mattebox 
so his nose had a big hook like an eagle 


and his cars sort of stuck out. 1 Vaselined 
the edge of the lens, too. His face was very 
intense. When she came to, Peter looked 
a bit like an eagle, actually. 

Which university did you use for 
the locations? 

We didn’t. We used a very old house 
[near Maidenhead, Berkshire]. On the 
gates it had eagles. We mounted this enor- 
mous eagle, which was about eight feet 
high, over the door. 

In America, they tacked on a se- 
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Was her husband unaware that she 
practiced witchcraft? Because that is the 
implication. 

Yes, he was unaware. Until the end. 

And of course, she’s killed by the 
very thing that she tried to use on him. I 
think this is why the film isn’t laughed at 
today, because this film is so deadly seri- 
ous about its subject matter. And there’s 
the dramatic intensity of William Al- 
wyn’s music, and you’ve got very com- 
petent performers. It all works. Night 
of the Eagle was so successful, but it was 
your final horror film. Did you ever want 
to make another one? Was anything of- 
fered to you? 

I would’ve. If I could have found the 
right material, I think I would like to have 
done. They’re very fascinating to work on. 
I mean, Burn, Witch, Burn I wouldn’t call 
a true Horror film. . . . It’s fascinating be- 
cause of its subject matter. Even Circus 
of Horrors, in my opinion, is not really a 
horror film. 

It also could be construed as a kind 
of psychological love story. 

I like the lull of the music of the 
circus. 

One doesn’t think of circuses as 
being sinister, but yet a long time ago, 
Lon Chaney, Sr, said that if you take a 
clown out of the circus and put him at 
your front door at midnight, the clown 
takes on a whole different meaning. It 
just depends on your environment. The 
circus is kind of a magical place and yet 
you’re dealing with a lot of danger be- 
cause of the animals. You show the differ- 
ent tragedies that can befall people— try- 
ing to stay on the high wire or people that 
place themselves in danger without a net. 

The girl on the horse. The girl on 
the revolving— 

Well, that is a famous sequence. It 
was considered very nasty for its time. 

Oh was it? 

But you look at it now and it tame. 
I’m sorry to say it’s tame because I re- 
member as a little hoy, I may have even 
looked away. I’d pay good money to 
watch a horror film between my fingers. 
In that movie, for that period of time. I’d 
never seen anythingso violent. But then. 


I hadn’t seen Peeping Tom yet, which 
then again, isn’t as violent but it— 

The image is awful of these girls— 

— in death throes, yes. See, but 
that’s what made it nasty. Yet there’s re- 
ally nothing explicit. 

Some of the shots going up the 
stairs— 

It’s scary. I think Michael tapped 
into everyone’s fear of a Jack the Rip- 
per character. Seeing women propped 
against lampposts and going up stairs— it 
really all goes back to Pandora’s box. You 
almost think that there are no tricks 
new in cinema. You can always think of 
a movie in some obscure decade before 
where these things were possible. 

I regret today that somehow the ma- 
jority of film people are not really inter- 
ested, fascinating filmmakers. Today, in 
my opinion, there is very little technique, 
very little true interest in the subject mat- 
ter. All they think about is ... sex and vio- 
lence and making money. We never ap- 
proached films like that in the old days. 

Why do you think that was? 

All you thought about was making 
the best possible thing you could, and 
you’d spend days of your own time work- 
ing on this. I know, working among these 
people today there’s not the interest at 
all — this dedicated interest. 

And the actors cared too. Do you 
recall with Night of the Eagle, did you 
show it to the cast? Was there a screening 
before it opened? 

That, I don’t think happened. ... 
[Peter Wyngarde] thought it was a very 
good film. He liked it very much indeed. 
[Janet Blair] wrote me a letter because she 
had come back to the States by that time. 

The director Michael Powell saw 
both Circus of Horrors and Night of 
the Eagle. 

Yeah, he came out here, and he was 
at the studio with Francis Coppola. What 
they were doing, I don’t know. They were 
there, and I met Michael. We knew each 
other very well, and he came to my home 
in Westwood. He told me he had seen 
both of those pictures and thought they 
were interesting. 

It’s amazing you didn’t end iip 


with a contract to do three or four more 
films. You never really strayed from what 
we would call Cinefantastique. In your 
television work, your Avengers episodes 
went right back to this material. When 
you later came to the US, for shows like 
Magnum, PI, did you miss the kind of 
camaraderie and the way things were 
done in Britain? 

Very much so, yes. 

Doing all this television work out 
here, you can really tell the difference. 
Is it because everyone is rushing to get 
everything made? 

Time and money are the things that 
matter here. ... It’s a much more mechani- 
cal approach here. 

Talking about television; have you 
ever noticed how fast the credits roll by? 
If you’re not alert, it’s very hard to watch 
the credit crawl. Most the time they will 
just cut it off. 

Also, I think it’s almost indecent 
what they do here when it comes to the 
credits. . . . It’s not fair to the people. They 
just slam straight through to a commer- 
cial. That’s what I mean, you see. There is 
no feeling. . . . It’s just a raw, calculated way 
to earn money. It’s disgusting. It makes 
me laugh when they ask if I am “network- 
approved” as a director. I say, “Well, in 
whose eyes?” 

You’re really more that breed of 
British director that started out in the 
cutting room like David Lean, Terence 
Fisher and Fred Zimmerman. Where are 
you going to learn your craft if you’re 
not continually working on something? 

You always see what a good direc- 
tor does. You see why he does it. You can 
analyze it. I was [David Lean’s] assistant. 
Jack Harris was the editor— Great Expec- 
tations [1946]. ... My first day in the in- 
dustry, this very attractive woman came 
up to me and said, “Do you know if Larry 
has wrapped, yet?” I said I didn’t know. It 
was Vivian Leigh. 

by David Del Valle 

The author would like to thank Bill George 
and his wife for keeping the recording of this inter- 
view safe and transcribing it for publication here. 
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Don Sharp (right) directs Richard Pasco in Rasputin-The Mad Monk (1966) 



The Craft of 



DON SHARP 



Shot in less than two 
weeks. Witchcraft 
stands as testament to 
the skill of its director, 
Don Sharp, who died 
late last year. 



iTH THE American 
Lon Chaney, Jr, as 
star, and a tight shoot 
of only 13 days, the 
results were hardly 
guaranteed. After a 
fairly good 1940s as 
the successor to Karloff and Lugosi at 
Universal, Chaney's career had plum- 
meted. By 1964, he was a notorious al- 
coholic, known for telling directors to 
get what they could out of him before 
noon. Sharp remembered a very friendly 
but lonely man on set, a gentle soul who 
would be “almost grateful when someone 
would spend ten minutes talking to him.” 
He also remembered the difficulty work- 
ing with him as the day went on and the 
drink gradually took its toll. “But by the 
next morning, he would be so eager, so 
keen to do right. He was a very sad man, 
indeed,” Sharp recalled. 

Although he received top billing, 
the bloated and worn-looking Chaney's 
screen time in Witchcraft isMmited. When 
he does appear, he stumbles about inef- 
fectively and practically shouts his lines. 


The merits of this film can be attributed to 
a not-bad screenplay by Harry Spalding, 
competent production values on a low 
budget, and efficient, constraint-defying 
direction by Don Sharp. 

Spalding's script was inspired by a 
news story about a graveyard in San Fran- 
cisco, where people had protested at their 
ancestors’ bodies being exhumed and re- 
located to make way for a property devel- 
opment. In Witchcraft, a property devel- 
oper, Bill Lanier (Jack Hedley), recently 
arrived in England from Canada— Spald- 
ing was a Canadian— becomes embroiled 
in an age-old family feud when his un- 
scrupulous partner decides to bulldoze a 
cemetery. Morgan Whitlock (Chaney) is 
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TOP: Don Sharp (right) and Edward de Souza during shooting of Kiss of the Vampire (1963) 




furious at this “blas- 
phemy” and his ancestor Vanessa 
Whitlock (Yvette Rhys), buried alive three 
centuries earlier as punishment for witch- 
craft, is even more furious. Rising from 
her grave, she haunts the Lanier family, 
sending them one by one to their deaths 
in revenge for the desecration. 

It's a story of the old versus the new, 
set firmly in the context of a changing 
Britain. The conflict between ancient and 
modern is deftly symbolized in the open- 
ing shot, when the camera pans across 
from a busy highway to the adjacent cem- 
etery. Having been introduced to the con- 
temporary urban setting, immediately we 
are plunged into an archetypal Gothic 
setting. No sooner have the titles finished, 
than the stillness is shattered as the sound 
of modern machinery fades in and an- 
other pan takes us from a wrought-iron 
gate, covered in dead branches, to a bull- 
dozer as it begins to tear up gravestones. 
At this, Morgan Whitlock enters, and like 
the actor Chaney, he is of another era. 
The large, cloaked figure waves his cane 
as he shouts: “This is blasphemy! Stop it!” 
Whitlock constantly looks out of place in 
the modern world; later, his 1930s saloon 
car will look decidedly old-fashioned as it 
pulls up alongside a shiny, new sports car 


outside 
the Lanier house. (Actu- 
ally Oakley Court, the Gothic mansion 
next door to Hammers Bray Studios on 
the banks of the River Thames). 

The image that opens the next scene 
is that of a model of a property develop- 
ment. Yet again we see a stark contrast: 
The camera zooms out to reveal the model 
is sitting on a table in a large, old-fash- 
ioned sitting room in the Lanier house. 
But in Lanier’s world, the old and the new 
can co-exist. Though he is essentially pro- 
gressive, he is a decent man who simply 
wants to build a future for his wife and 
children, and he sympathizes with Whit- 
lock. “I know all about the population 
explosion,” he tells his business partner. 
“We can still make money without des- 
ecrating a cemetery.” 

When Lanier arrives at the cem- 
etery that night to inspect the dam- 
age for himself, he is pictured with a 
cross-shaped gravestone to one side 
and his car to the other; he is a man 
trapped between two worlds, striving 
to strike a balance. It is juxtapositions 
like this— helped by Arthur Lavis’s atmo- 
spheric lighting— that elevate a film that, 
if not for Don Sharp, could easily have 
been cinematically dull. 

As the Whitlocks begin to execute 
their revenge on the Laniers, one particu- 


lar sequence stands out as an example of 
Sharp’s taut direction. It is midnight, the 
witching hour, and a clock chimes. The 
camera zooms out from a clock tower we 
assume belongs to a church or chapel (it 
is actually part of Oakley Court), pans 
along the side of the house and then tilts 
up, giving a low-angle shot of the build- 
ing, reminiscent of Robert Wise’s filming 
of Hill House in The Haunting (1963). We 
then cut to the bedroom where Helen 
Lanier (Viola Keats), Bill’s sister, is 
asleep. The sound of the church clock 
chiming fades out as the subtle tick- 
ing of a house clock— we never see 
it, but it sounds like a small alarm 
clock— fades in. The transition takes 
place without music; the ticking of 
the two clocks as they intermingle 
gives a suspenseful rhythm to the 
scene and once again beautifully reflects 
the interaction of the two worlds, with 
the church bell evoking the ancient, the 
bedside clock evoking the modern, the 
everyday. 

Sharp seemingly enjoyed giving 
nods to Hitchcock, although never in a 
clumsy or tacky way. In Witchcraft, for 
example, as Tracy (Jill Dixon), Bill’s wife, 
ascends the staircase with a glass of milk, 
one can’t help but think of Cary Grant’s 
ominous journey upstairs with a glass 
of milk in Hitchcock’s Suspicion (1944). 
Similarly, the attempted murder of Bill’s 
grandmother (Marie 


Ney) on the 
stairs brings Psyc/io (i960) to mind. His 
earlier The Kiss of the Vampire (1962), for 
Hammer Films, contained several allu- 
sions to the Master of Suspense, including 
a title sequence echoing that of Vertigo 
(1958, with which Kiss has some themes 
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ill common) and the oft-noted conceit 
of a missing person whose existence ev- 
eryone denies (as in The Lady Vanishes). 

Sharp did have a knack for articu- 
late, well-paced suspense sequences. The 
ball scene in Kiss is an example. Another 
well-craftcd sequence in Witchcraft is 
that in which Tracy discovers the witches’ 
coven. The roving camera and sparsely 
scored music (by Carlo Martelli) as she 
explores the Lanier family cr)'pt give way 
to a disquietingly static camera as the mu- 
sic ends abruptly and she observes a Sa- 
tanic ritual in progress. The lack of move- 
ment makes the quick but relatively subtle 
zoom-in on Tracy’s face as she winces at 
the sacrifice (of what we assume is an ani- 
mal) particularly effective. This stillness 
also heightens the impact of the sudden 
chaos — no less than two zoom shots and 
an accompanying scream— as Tracy dis- 
covers her brother-in-law’s girlfriend and 
Whitlock’s niece, Amy (Diane Clare), is 
participating in the ceremony. The tight 
execution britig.s life into what is, in fact, 
a fairly predictable plot twist. 

Tills sequence also dovetails nicely 
into the next sequence, the afore-men- 
tioned murder attempt, as the sick, el- 
derly Mrs Lanier hears the screams from 
inside the house. Before going to inves- 
tigate (and leaving her room for the first 
time since her husbands death several 
years earlier), she stops to cross herself al 
a homemade shrine, a holy altar whose 
existence parallels that of the satanic al- 
tar of the Whitlocks’, the family that has 
warred with the Laniers for centuries. 
With this entire episode, Sharp has once 
again produced something compelling 
from material that is merely perfunctory. 

Sharp was later to prove his mettle 
time and again in horror and other genres 
with films such as Jhe Face ofFu Manchu 
(1965), Psychomania (1971) and. following 
Hitchcock once more, 'Ihe Thirty Nine 
Steps (1978). He may not have had the 
pioneering role of, say, Terence Fisher, but 
Don Sharp proved himself a consummate 
craftsman, shaping astonishingly effective 
thrillers out of meagre resources, of which 
Witchcraft is so elegant an example. 

by David L Rattigan 
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Don Sharp was born in Tasmania, Australia, on April 19, 1921, • 

and came to Britain after World War II to pursue a career as j 

an actor, turning his hand to direction in the late 1950s. He 
died in Cornwall, England, on December 14, 2011, aged 90. 
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For anyone inter- 
ested in matters of the 
occult it is surely only 
a matter of time be- 
fore they stumble upon 
the writings of Mon- 
tague Summers. Pitched 
somewhere between 
Crowley and Wheatley, 
Summers was respon- 
sible for amongst other 
things, the first English 
translation of the infa- 
mous Malleus Malefi- 
carum. Here, as part of 
our special issue dealing 
with witchcraft, Sandy 
Robertson takes a per- 
sonal journey through 
the conflicting life and 
career of the priest and 
occultist. 


P REACHER, TEACHER, THE- 
ATRICAL celebrity, deca- 
dent, poet, poseur, au- 
thority on vampires, were- 
wolves, demons, witches, 
ghost stories and Gothic 
novels, and— possibly— re- 
formed Satanist. Who WAS the enigmatic 
Montague Summers? 

He didn’t have a high opinion of 
the oeuvre of Edgar Allan Poe, but surely 
would have felt an affinity with these lines 
from the master’s poem ‘Alone’: 

“From childhood’s hour I have not 
been/ As others were/I have not seen/As 
others saw/I could not bring/My passions 
from a common spring”. 

Highly regarded for his Gothic Bib- 
liography, anthologies of supernatural 
tales and more, Summers appeared on 
the surface to be a Catholic priest who 
unfashionably maintained, in books like 
his i92«5 History Of Witchcraft And De- 
monology., that witches were not innocent 
pagans but devotees of a “loathly and ob- 
scene creed...blasphemous in word and 
deed.. .battening upon the filth and foulest 
passions of the age”, who had thoroughly 
deserved their persecution by clergy and 
state in olden times. As one commenta- 
tor noled, you can almost see him say- 
ing this, spittle flying from his lips. Yet 
this wa.sa man who, in 1907, a year before 
he sought holy orders, penned a book 
of decadent verse called Antinous (after 
Emperor Hadrian’s toy-boy), adored Os- 
car Wilde and carried a cane topped by a 
handle said to be “an extremely immod- 
est representation of Leda and the swan”. 

One of the poems proclaims: 
“Across the crowded palace/His bright 
eyes gleam with malice/When we uplift 
the chalice/Brimful of sanguine wine/ 
No mass more sweet than this is/A lit- 
urgy of kisses/What time the metheglin 
hisses/Plashed oer the fumid shrine/He 
dreams of bygone pleasures/Whose pas- 
sion kenned no measures/Of all his se- 
cret treasures/The lust of long dead men/ 
And thro’ dishevelled tresses/He smiles at 
our caresses/To know that he possesses/ 
As great power now as then/We worship, 


love, adore him/Low in the dust before 
him/We bow down and implore him/ 
Give thanks for our sweet shame/For 1 
have ate life’s kernel/Love that is bliss eter- 
nal/Dower of a God supernal/And sin is 
but a name!” 

Hardly just the frivolous juvenilia of 
a rocking, .shocking vicar, it’s exactly the 
sort of thing Summers so fervently con- 
demned in later life. Even then some felt 
the level of learning he evinced in occult 
matters was, despite the pejorative tone, 
sinister in a man of the cloth. One of his 
descriptions at what takes place at a black 
mass, opines critic Edwin Pouncey, is so 
vivid one might believe he is speaking 
from personal experience. A divided per- 
sonality for sure, and one who is the in- 
credible link between an unmarked grave, 
a John I.e Carre spy movie, some damp 
cardboard boxes in Canada and Buffy Ihe 
Vampire Slayer'. 

• • • 

B orn ioth April 1880 into a 
large family of wealthy An- 
glicans in Clifton near Bristol, 
England, Montie loved poring 
over Gothic tales of skulks and 
castles in his father’s library at Tellisford 
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Witches at their Incantations (1646) by Salvator Rosa 


House. His pater drew the line at Wildes 
then-scandalous Picture of Dorian Gray. 
“Is this filthy thing yours?,” he demanded, 
throwing the tome down. Montie rev- 
erently smoothed the battered volume. 
“Yeth, father,” he lisped. “I have all the 
workth of the malhter”. 

Despite attending Oxford Univer- 
sity he only got a poor degree. In 1908 
he took deacons orders, but was said by 
friends to be neurotic and obsessed with 
evil. At any rate, his career in the Angli- 
can Church ended when he was charged 
with (but not convicted of)> paederasty. 
Yet by 1913 he claimed to be a Catholic 
priest, now dubbing himself Alphonsus 
Joseph-Mary Augustus Montague Sum- 
mers. Over 60 years after his death, we 
may finally be close to discovering where 


and how he gained the priesthood that 
many of his detractors yet refuse to be- 
lieve he attained. He refused to discuss 
the matter himself, but supporters believe 
he may have been ordained by a wander- 
ing bishop on one of his trips to Europe. 
We 11 return to this vexed question later. 

Lurid gossip is not all Mon- 
tague Summers should be remembered 
for, however. Earning his bread as an ec- 
centric but erudite London schoolmaster 
{boys dubbed him “ Wiggy” due to his odd 
hairdo) he published ground-breaking 
editions of Restoration dramas at a time 
when such plays were dismissed as the 
frippery of a bygone age. Made a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Literature, he formed 
the Phoenix Society to perform many of 
his favourites with latterly famous stars 


such as Sybil Thorndike, Edith Evans and 
Ernest— Bride of Frankenstein— Ihesiger. 

A celeb in his flowing, bat-like cape. 
Montie was also a member of what his 
bibliographer Timothy d’Arch Smith has 
been pleased to call “a cabal of homosex- 
uals”, the British Society For Tlie Study 
Of Sex Psychology, which also counted 
Havelock Ellis in its’ ranks. Under this 
banner he issued the first ever English 
work on De Sade. 

He was also the only English mem- 
ber of the J.K.Huysmans Society, a French 
association for devotees of the author of 
La Bas, the then-controversial novel of Sa- 
tanism, and a man as torn between sanc- 
tity and sin as Summers himself. 

The late Father Brocard Sewell, 
a Summers devotee, wrote that Montie 


habitually wore “a long frock coat, purple 
stockings, buckled shoes, tall mounted 
cane, and hair shaved.. .until it almost 
appeared to be a short wig”. He also 
had a dog named after sorcerer Corne- 
lius Agrippa, and his writing style was 
full of archaisms. “Budge nims the toge- 
nian,” he once wrote, “and prince prig is 
off to see the world”. A budge is a sneak 
thief, to nim is to grab, and a togeman 
is a cloak— all words that had likely not 
been heard in a century or more at the 
time Summers was writing. 

His studies like The Vampire In Eu- 
rope and The Physical Phenomena Of Mys- 
ticism, brim with arcane lore (which he 
seemed to believe in implicitly) from his 
own enormous collection of rare, curi- 
ous works in many languages. When the 


writer Paul Dehn interviewed him in 1933 
he made such an impression that nearly 
30 years on Dehn included a scene in his 
script for The Spy Who Came In From The 
Cold (based on the Le Carre book) where 
Richard Burton is tasked with finding the 
right slot for Monties opus The Werewolf 
while working in an occult library. [1] 

His resurrection of the “horrid” 
Gothic potboilers mentioned in fane 
Austens Northanger Abbey stalled after 
only three volumes due to poor sales, 
but his Supernatural Omnibus remains 
a favourite volume of classic ghost sto- 
ries to this day. Summers got into hot 
water over his translations of risque 
items like The Confessions of Madeline 
Bavent for oddball publisher Reginald 
Ashley Catons Fortune Press, Seized 
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top 100 Britons of all time 
in a BBC audience poll. [2] 

Many found Summers fascinating 
company, however, with a moon face and 
a high voice that wasn't above indecent 
anecdotes. Others had grave misgivings 
about his ecclesiastical status and sinis- 
ter reputation. One particular Jesuit was 
alarmed that sprinkling with holy water 
had no effect. Summers retorted: “Ah, if 
you'd sprinkled me on hallowed ground 


and destroyed for obscenity in 1934, it 
is the literary predecessor of what Di- 
abolique readers would doubtless refer 
to in cinema as “Nunsploitation”. 

Naturally, Montie knew other oc- 
cult celebrities. Dennis Wheatley— hugely 
successful author of black magic 
thrillers like To The Devil A Daugh- 
ter, the movie of which was re- 
cently featured in this magazine 
[see ‘Little Girls Should Be Seen 
in issue 2, visited him in 
Oxford. Already creeped out by 
a huge toad in the garden and 
large spiders in the bedroom, 
when Summers got enraged 
by Wheatley's refusal to buy 
a book from him the novel- 
ist faked a telegram saying a 


relative's illness required his immediate 
presence, and fled. In the aforementioned 
novel, published in 1953, the evil Canon 
Copely-Syle with his soft hands and 
pink cheeks is clearly a physical ringer 
for Summers. 

Wheatley also used the legendary 
occultist Aleister Crowley for the das- 
tardly Mocata in The Devil Rides Out 
(1934). One would think that Crowley 
and Summers would be on opposing 
sides, given the contumely heaped upon 
the former's head during his lifetime, 
yet that is a moot point. Summers kept 
a dossier on Crowley's doings and they 
dined together amiably when they both 
lived in Richmond, London. Crowley 
joked that he turned Summers into a 
giraffe, but said the cleric didn't notice! 
Strangely, while Summers is still consid- 
ered “iffy” in occult AND religious circles, 
Crowley has triumphed over the gutter 
press’s lies and now has his picture in the 
UK's National Portrait Gallery as well as 
being voted one of the 


I should've spun!” 

And yet Summers was a man who 
brought out editions of several witch- 
baiting manuals, including his translation 
of the notorious Malleus Maleficarum by 
Sprenger and Kramer. [3]. 

Towards the end of his life he lived 
with manservant Hector Stuart-Forbes. 
It was once said that you never saw Sum- 
mers, Hector and their dog all together, 
some hinting the servant was the dog in 
shape-shifting form! Montie died at home 
on August 10 1948, and Hector was laid 
in the same plot two years later before 
the will was proved. For 40 years schol- 
ars including the late Gothic expert Dr. 
Devendra Varma bemoaned the sad state 
of affairs that left that plot unmarked. In 
the late 80s the present writer with the 
collaboration of Edwin Pouncey organ- 
ised The Summers Project to rectify the 
situation. After great legal difficulties we 
finally obtained permission while we 
gathered donations from fans including 
Arthur Machen’s friend Oliver Stonor and 
H. P. Lovecraft scholar Kenneth W. Faig, 
and Summers now has a fine slate grave- 
stone, bearing his undergaduate catch- 
phrase, “Tell me strange things”. His and 
Stuart-Forbes's grave is in Richmond 
Cemetery. Spookily, just as the stone was 
ready to be installed in the graveyard the 
mason found it was badly split and had 
to start over— doubtless Montie’s enemies 
would say God didn't want his presence in 
holy ground to be noted! A private unveil- 
ing took place after a rather sensational 
article in the local press made further 
publicity unwise, but Father Sewell read 
prayers for a man he rightly called "a fine 
scholar”, emphasising that his priesthood 
was “morally certain” and that even some 
of his personal enemies accepted the fact. 
Father Brocard and Tim d'Arch Smith 
were guests of honour on that day in late 
November 1988, and quite rightly so be- 
cause of their years of effort to keep Sum- 
mers’s name and works alive. 

How to explain the riddle of this 
man? For many years it had been believed 
that after his demise the landlady had dis- 
posed of many of his papers and books 
in lieu of rent while Forbes was absent 
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socioniise a youlh and insert holy com- 
munion waters into the rear end of a pet 
dog! He then kissed tlie animal and said, 
“Never mind, it’ll be your turn next time”! 

I wonder if he meant the dog \vould be 
giving or receiving?! One day some time 
later, Summers cut James dead in the 
street. Tliey never spoke again, and Sum- 
mers became the witch-hating ecclesias- 
tic anomaly of legend — on the surface, 
at least. Timothy d'Arch Smith is of the 
opinion that he may have had a shock 
of a magical nature— learning not a mo- 
ment too soon that God and the Devil 
are professionals and that dabblers need 
not apply. 

Montague Summers — enigma be 
thy name! 

by Sandy Robertson 


one day, chucking priceless items into a 
barrow for sale for a pittance to a general 
dealer or junk shop owner. However, in 
recent years relatives of Forbes in Ganada 
revealed that they had a cache of this ma- 
terial in some w'ater-damaged boxes. A 
bookseller who examined them stated 
that not only did they include the manu- 
scripts of Summers’ fabled lost book Six 
Ghost Stories, and his play on the forger 
W. H. Ireland, a monogrammed portable 
writing desk atid a reliquary, but also or- 
diiialioii papers. Details of this were not 
given by the viewer, but they appeared 
genuine. Yet the papers recently posted on 
the web were those for the earlier tenure 
in the Anglican Church and did not relate 
to his Catholic priesthood. Let us hope 


some enterprising publisher at least will 
purchase the rights to Six Ghost Stories 
and issue it in a suitably lavish edition. [4J . 

Also sadly as yet unpublished 
(though prepared several years ago) are 
the extraordinary memoirs of an elderly 
man — now deceased — who, as a young 
actor, using the pseudonym AnaLole 
James, was close to Summers. He re- 
veals that he accompanied Monlie, who 
was “made up to the eyes and reeking of 
scent”, as they trawled the streets for his 
prey — devout young Catholic boys to se- 
duce and corrupt. Ihe man who inspired 
the surname of Buffy 7)?c Vampire Slayer 
(Bufly Ann Summers) and who seemed 
so devoutly holy, james says, held a black 
mass where young Anatole witnessed him 


1. The effects man for the movie remake of The 
Wolf Man recently wrote to Video Watchdog 
magazine saying his work was worthwhile if it 
inspires people to read Summers. 

2. hltp-y/www.b bc.co.uk/pressoffice/pressreleas- 

es/stDries/2oo2/o8_augu5t/2i/ioo_list.shtml 

3. In the movie of The Da Vinci Code, Dan 
Brown's novel, a copy of the Malleus with Mon- 
tie's name as translator is seen onscreen. 

4. The papers from Canada are now at George- 
town University, where they’ll be made avail- 
able for study in due course. They are interested 
in hearing from publishers keen to publish the 
unissued manuscripts. 
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Our ancestors had imaginations that 
yeere positively— diabolic!”— The Punisher 


quite a po- 
etic name to apply 
M / to what is, after all, a 
I r/^Jwl instrument of 
V torture,” comments 
a suspicious Rhine- 
land doctor after be- 
ing shown the Virgin of Nuremburg by its 
proud owner, in the 1963 film of the same 
name. And it has to be said, he has a point, 
the Virgin being what is better known to 
most as an Iron Maiden, the infamous 
anthropomorphic casket designed in the 
image of the Virgin Mary, with an inner 
door lined with lethal metal skewers. Ap- 
propriate then, that the film which takes 
its name should also be one of the most 
graphically violent Italian horror films 
of its decade. 

La vergine di Norimberga, released 
in the US and UK under the rather cli- 
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ched titles of Horror Castle and The 
Castle of Terror, respectively, marks the 
first foray into the (by this point thriv 
ing) Italian Gothic horror cycle by jour 
neyman director and one-time profes- 
sional soccer player Antonio “Anthony 
M Dawson” Margheriti. Although never 
quite afforded the same retrospective 
respect and admiration as his peers 
Mario Bava and Riccardo Freda, Mar- 
gheriti is nonetheless a towering figure 
on the filone (Italian “formula” film) 
landscape, directing three key horror 
films of the “Golden Age,” along with 
forays into other genres including 
westerns, pepla, spy films and sci-fi 
mini-epics, at the outset of a career 
that would span 49 years and 57 
films. His best Gothic work of the 
sixties was yet to come. La vergine 
at the very least makes for a note- 
worthy start, despite at several 
junctures having the flavour 
of a routine potboiler. 

Filmed in ultra-lu- ^ 
rid Kodak Eastman- 
color, the narra- 
tive purports 









to be based on a pulp novel by a long-forgotten (if he ever ex- 
isted) author called Frank Bogart, and adapted for the screen 
by the busy Ernesto Gastaldi, his first work in the genre since 
the previous year's The Horrible Dr Hichcock (see Diabolique 
#5), French writer, actor and director Edmond T Greville (his 
last film credit before his death in 1966), and Margheriti himself. 
Filmed in around three weeks between Incir DePaolis Studios 
and the Villa Sciarra, both in Rome and looking like it, the tale 
is set in an unspecified area of Bavaria, presumably near the 
city named in the title. 

It commences with Mary (Rossana Podesta, best known 
for her lead role in Robert Wise's Helen of Troy, 1956), awaking 
in her husband's ancestral and decidedly Gothic castle to find 


that he isn't there beside her. Disturbed by his absence and the 
mandatory raging storm outside, she lights a candle and creeps 
downstairs, only to hear the strangulated screams of a woman 
in pain. Following the noise and finding a stray stocking on the 
floor, she is led to what appears to be her husband's very own 
in-house torture museum, and, at its far side, the titular Vir- 
gin of Nuremberg. She approaches the monstrous casket with 
a mounting sense of dread and, swinging open its door, is hor- 
rified to find the corpse of a blonde woman, skewered on the 
spikes, with bloody, empty sockets where her eyes should be. 

She faints (naturally), and the camera pulls in on the Vir- 
gin, its door now swung shut, and as the title card comes up, a 
rather slinky, sexy jazz theme begins - disconcerting the viewer, 
who until this moment had been led by unmistakeably Gothic 
trappings to believe they were watching a film set somewhere 
in the mists of history. As the titles end we are catapulted even 
more in to modernity when the jazz trumpets flare and we see 
a syringe injecting into Mary's arm. 

The sixties it may be, but there's nothing modern about 
the way her husband, Max (French Polynesia born Georges 
Riviere), reacts to her trauma. Our prime suspect from the out- 
set, the visiting lord of the manor (who helpfully explains that 
he only comes to his castle “every six months on visits”) has her 
confined to bed, doped up on tranquillisers and condemned 
to housebound existence doing absolutely nothing, with him 
constantly and mysteriously absent. With a husband like this, 
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it’s a wonder that the poor woman hasn't 
already gone the same way as the hero- 
ine of Charlotte Perkins Gilman's story 
The Yellow Wallpaper. “My wife likes any 
sort of make-believe” Max explains to the 
local doctor, who, not being a complete 
idiot, is instantly hip to the fact there's 
something amiss. “She’s like a child.” 

In any case, it soon emerges that 
the murderer is, in fact, someone lurking 
in the castles seemingly vast network of 
catacombs masquerading as one of Max's 
ancestors— the Punisher, who three hun- 
dred years ago roamed the province, cap- 
tured adulteresses and 'tortured them to 
death in the Virgin of Nuremberg', clad 
in mock-medieval executioner garb redo- 
lent of the grim figures from the arresting 
opening of Black Sunday (i960), or the 
villains of several of the German krimi 
films made in the period. Now's prob- 


ably not a good time to point out that it's 
widely known that Iron Maidens were, 
in fact, created at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century and not, as the script 
assumes, in medieval days of yore. 

Max and his scarred in-house tor- 
ture museum curator Erich (none other 
than Christopher Lee, in the first of sev- 
eral sixties Italian horror escapades) 
both serve as red herrings for much of 
the film. After another woman is hor- 
ribly murdered, the Punisher is revealed 
to be Erich's father, a former Nazi gen- 
eral who was punished for an assassina- 
tion attempt on Hitler by having his face 
surgically transformed by demented SS 
surgeons into “The Living Skull— their 
masterpiece!” 

As such a shocking revelation sug- 
gests, La vergine does indeed set new stan- 
dards of cruelty for the horror film and 


prefigures the more blood-spattered di- 
rection that Eurohorror would take in the 
late seventies and early eighties. Although 
there are but two de facto torture scenes, 
both have an unforgettable impact that 
must surely have shocked audiences of 
the time. In the first of these, the Pun- 
isher, his identity still hidden by his black 
executioner's hood, captures a nameless 
female victim (Lucile Saint-Simon, a sup- 
porting player in a small handful of films 
including 1960's The Hands of Orlac, star- 
ring Christopher Lee), ties her to a chair, 
and, taunting her, fastens a basket con- 
taining a starving rat to her face. As Mary 
manages to free her from it, the viewer 
notices before the victim does that the 
rodent has chewed off half of her nose. 
This is represented by a horribly realistic 
wound courtesy of director Margheriti 
himself, who was also an accomplished ef- 
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which his crazed father tried to drown catching him polishing the skull- 
him, the moment is represented by what faced killer's torture implements, which 
looks like a tiny doll being tossed through are of course stored in a red velvet-lined 

a dodgy model hillside. Soon after, Erich box. His loyalty to and affection for his 
looks up at an obviously minuscule castle wartime master verges on the homerotic, 

parapet. It certainly couldn't have been on with the latter dying in his arms as the 
the strength of these shots that Sergio Le- castle burns down at the film's climax, 
one later hired Margheriti to oversee the “Together,” he says, “like we were before.” 
special effects on A Fistful of Dynamite Sadly, Lee is dubbed by another actor here, 
{Gi£i la testa, 1971). as he would be on many other Euro esca- 

Christopher Lee gets a chance to pades, although at least some attempt has 
play a fairly sym- been made to provide a voice that roughly 
’ pathetic charac- resembles his distinctive rumble rather 

ter in the form than an incongruous American accent, 
^ of Erich, belied as in other instances. 

' V tiy his threaten- An uncredited Mirko Valeo- 
's. ' ing physique and tin — dubbed with a slightly amus- 

facial deformities, ing but appropriately cruel-sounding 
' — ' ' i i i^ Although not the James Mason-esque voice in American 
' - murderer, Erich prints— plays Max’s ex-Nazi father under 

has, along with heavy makeup. His unmasking scene is 
Max, been aid- another ofthe film's major shocks. Many 
^ ing and abetting of the cast and crew, as had become cus- 
the latter's father tomary, had their names anglicised even 
" covering up on the Italian prints, obscuring some 

his crimes, with of the supporting players to the extent 
Mary at one point that the IMDb still lists many of the sup- 


is arresting none- 
theless, if perhaps over-simplistic. 

The film looks deceptively lavish on 
its low budget, thanks to the set design 
and the fine photography from frequent 
Margheriti collaborator Riccardo Pallot- 
tini, although a major flaw in the film’s 
look is some unintentionally amusing 
miniature work in the last reel. When, in 
a forties serial style moment, Herr Max 
escapes from the waterlogged cave in 


1 automatically contextualises the 
\ film as the direct cinematic rel- 
\ ative of modern torture-based 
1 fare like Hostel (2005), but 
\ more precisely the recent Ital- 
1 inn shocker Shadow (L'Ombra, 
' ^ " 1 2009) from Federico Zampa- 
- 1 glione, with its similarly skel- 
A \ etal, sinister antagonist and 

A 1 Nazi sub-plot. 

B ^ I The blood on display is 
^ 1 the exact hue of “Kensing- 

1 ton Gore,” and this is echoed 
1 throughout the proceedings 
1 by the .set design. From the 
rtf 3 '.'j carpets of the castle to the 

' ^ i ' drapes of the torture mu- 

seum and the Punisher's 

costume, that same tincture is ev- 
erywhere. Showing the influence of Bava, 
the script has Mary at one point run out 
into the grounds at night, where the trees 
seem to hurl themselves towards her, be- 
coming hued a deep red, through the use 
of gels. While the director's use of colour 
does not equal Bava or Freda’s mastery, it 
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1 cSistophC" pE' 


\ — ^ ■ The second such scene 

l_— ^ fects artist; is in the last reel when the Punisher fi- 

a moment later, we can’t nally manages to get hold of Mary, who 
help but shudder in fellow-feeling as we of course is his favourite torture instru- 
hear her screams of anguish when she re- menf s namesake. When he ties her to a 
alises the extent and implications of her table and leers over her with his terrify- 
face's mutilation. ing, sunken skull face, the modern viewer 
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porting cast under random, invented 
names like “James Borden” and “Bre- 
don Brett.” Libyan-born “Mary” Ros- 
sana Podesta was the wife of the film's 
producer, Marco Vicario, who would 
also co-direct Mondo Cane clone II 
pelo nel mondo (US: Mondo Inferno) 
alongside Margheriti in the follow- 
ing year. 

The Virgin of Nuremberg was no 
doubt considered by most contempo- 
rary critics to be nothing more than a 
run-of-the-mill programme-filler, but 





more recently, thanks to its 2003 US 
release DVD, it has been reappraised 
as a work in the upper ranks of the 
“Golden Age Gothic” canon, coming 
just below works by Bava and Freda. 
As more once-conservative histories of 
Italian film have begun to admit that 
the filone film is important to the over- 
all development of cinema. La vergine 
begins to be at least mentioned in such 
histories; two recent examples are Pe- 
ter E Bondanella's excellent revised 
version of his A History of Italian Cin- 
emOy and Howard Hughes’s flawed but 
immensely readable Cinema Italiano. 
Christopher Dietrich at Kinoeye calls 
the film “a galvanising moment of 
mid-1960s Italian Gothic [that] epit- 
omises and legitimises the stellar repu- 
tation of Italy's ‘Golden Age’ of horror 
output.” Slightly over the top perhaps, 
but one can't deny that the film, and 
the figure of Max's father, the Punisher, 
does have a haunting power that lin- 
gers in the mind. 

Nevertheless, in Gothic horror 
terms, the best was yet to come for An- 
tonio Margheriti. But before exploring 
what was perhaps his finest hour, there 
are more from Freda and Bava to con- 
sider first, starting in a couple of issues’ 
time with Freda's Hichcock follow-up, 
Lo spettro (also 1963), better known to 
English audiences as The Ghost. 

by Rob Talbot 



A Google search for facts 
about witches and breasts 
turns up a reference to The 
Witches ofBreastwick, a 2005 
erotic film featuring lash- 
ings of sex pinned grace- 
lessly (one assumes) on a 
story about three busty women who try 
to bring a legendary witch back from the 
dead. Then there’s the story of an elderly 
Zimbabwean witch caught in a state of 
undress nuzzling a teenager’s breast. 

But neither of these is what I was 
hoping for. I was, in fact, looking for 
something to shed light on a fascinat- 
ing passage from 17th-century English 
Puritan Nehemiah Wallington. Writing 
of witch trials under the “Witchfinder 
General,” Matthew Hopkins, Wallington 
wrote in his notebook: 

There were at least XXXVIII wiches 
imprisoned in the town of Ipswich 
all of which (except one) by the tes- 
timony of the town searchers con- 
fesse that they have one or two paps 
on which the Devill sucks, divers of 
them voluntarily and without any 
forcing or compulsion freely declare 
that they have made a covenant with 
the Devill, to forsake God & Christ 
and to take him to be their Master. . . 
"Paps” were breasts. It was, 1 discovered, 
routine for specially appointed “prick- 
ers” to examine suspected witches for evi- 
dence of marks, blemishes and moles that 
could be supernumerary nipples. It’s not 
hard to imagine how the idea of a witch 
offering her breast to Satan might have 
arisen; the image is a diabolical inver- 
sion of that of the Virgin Mary feeding 


the infant Christ, 

Feminist scholar Marilyn Yalom 
notes how, in a similar inversion, witches’ 
breasts have ordinarily been depicted in 
art as flat and drooping, the opposite of 
traditional western images of a full, plump 
bosom, the definition of female beauty. 

It makes sense, then, why Ann 
Boleyn, the vilified and eventually exe- 
cuted wife of King Henry VIII, has his- 
torically been subject to accusations of 
possessing a third breast. The mythology 
surrounding witches and breasts appears 
to have lived on in the saying “As cold as a 
witch’s tit,” an expression of the “hostility 
some men feel toward the female breast 
when it is not a source of pleasure or nur- 
turance,” according to Yalom. 

Michael Reeves’s 1968 film Witch- 
finder General, based loosely on the 
conquests of Matthew Hopkins, shows 
the practice of pricking for evidence of 
witches’ marks. The most gruesome of 
these scenes were cut from the theatri- 
cal film. In Hopkins’s day, the absence 
of blood upon pricking was a sure sign 
of witchcraft. In fact, a bit of ingenious 
sleight of hand was used to fake the re- 
sults quite easily. 

Pages from Wallington’s 350-year- 
old diary, containing his account of a 
witch trial in Hopkins’s home village of 
Manningtree, Suffolk, were electronically 
scanned by the University of Manchester’s 
John Rylands Library in 2011. The curious 
can read them online at 

www.library.manchester.ac.uk. 

by David L Rattigan 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yalom, Marilyn. “Witch’s Tit.” 

The Oxford Companion to the Body. Colin Blakemore & 
Sheila Jennett. Oxford University Press. 2001 
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T o AFICIONADOS OF horror cin- 
ema, there are two types of film. 
Firstly, there is the in-your-face 
approach of modern films like 
the controversial Human Cen- 
tipede duo, where any sense of 
subtlety is sacrificed for pure 
shock value. 'Ihen you have the old- 
school horror of a psychological nature, 
which plays on the mind and emotions, 
lasting long after you've left the cinema or 
turned the television off. The Monk, the 
new film from German writer-director 
Dominik Moll, is very much in this sec- 
ond category— a superior Gothic chiller, 
guaranteed to haunt you. 

Based on the classic i8th-cenlury 
novel by Matthew Gregory Lewis, the 
story focuses on the rise and fall of a Ca- 
puchin monk in 17th-century Madrid. 
Abandoned on the steps of a monastery, 
Ambrosio is raised by its monks, eventu- 
ally becoming the country’s most feared 
and respected preacher. It is perhaps 
inevitable that Ambrosio, esteemed so 
highly, should come to believe the hype 
of his own virtuosity and righteousness. 
However, as is often the case, pride comes 
before a fall, as Ambrosio tumbles in dra- 
matic fashion, succumbing to the tempta- 
tions of the flesh and a recurring dream 
which haunts his every waking moment 
and threatens his very sanity. 

Ihe Monk is definitely aimed more 
at the thinking man than the teenage om- 
niplex audience. Ihe way it works beneath 
Ambrosio's skin as he is pushed to the 
limit by his personal revelation that he 
is not the saint his flock believe him to 
be, but in fact a fallible human with the 


same temptations as hi.s fellow men, is 
truly di.sturbing. The film's stripping of 
the facade and hypocrisy of the Catholic 
Church as it lays bare its obsession with 
the purity of the body even over that of 
the soul isequallyunsettling, highlighted 
by the heart-rending sub-plot of a young 
novice nun and her humiliation at the 
hands of her Mother Superior (a beauti- 
fully icy and sadistic performance from 
the legendary Geraldine Chaplin). 

The other lasting impression of The 
Monk is in its chilling on-screen vision, 
against which these said psychological 
neuroses play out. From the opening 
scenes, as a hooded figure steals through 
the rain lashed streets of Madrid during 
a raging thunder storm to deposit the 
infant Ambrosio at the door of the mon- 
astery (after thinking better of drowning 
him in the local river), the film is a feast 
for the eye as well as the mind. 

Moll, along with cinematographer 
Patrick Blossier, captures the blealoiess of 
life within the confines of the monastery 
in an array of grey and moody canvases, 
contrasting starkly with the arid land- 
scape of a sun-bleached Spain beyond its 
fortified walls. 

Having said this, 77ie Monk is not 
averse to its fair share of what might be 
considered standard horrific elements. 
The introduction of a mysterious young 
man who hides his features beneath 
a creepy wax mask, and whose arrival 
at the monastery heralds a series of bi- 
zarre events culminating in the break- 
down of Ambrosio's holier- 
than-thou facade, provides 
the film wilh some suiUibly 
macabre moments. The fi- 
nal realisation on screen of 
Ambrosio's haunting dream 
and his disintegration as a 
person, as well as the film's 
ultimate denouement within 
an acrid and barren futur- 
istic landscape, will leave a 
lasting image on the viewer 
more harrowing and surreal than the 
physical brutality of much seen in con- 
temporary horror cinema. 

by Cleaver Patterson 
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Distributor: 
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She liked to leave the cold kitchen 
every night after doing the dishes to walk 
along the edge of Lake Waushakum as 
far as the Hastings’ boathouse. There was 
never anyone else out at that hour, prob- 
ably all attached to their computer screens 
in postprandial pursuits of company. She 
had no companions, only family. A hus- 
band. A daughter. 

This evenings walk was like all 
the rest except for the small tingle in her 
head as if she had forgotten something 
that continued to tug at her until she 
gave it concentrated attention. But not 
now, now when it was twilight and win- 
ter was coming in like a familiar friend. 
She snuggled down into the down of her 
jacket collar. She walked by the fading 
rock roses spilling over the hillside to her 
left, pink and white flowers cascading 
like unwanted leftovers from the grave- 
yard above, a gush of nature screaming: 
“There is still life here.” As a teenager, she 
had walked strollers in that hilltop stone 
garden when babysitting aneighborhood 
children, reading the names and talking 
to the residents who, she knew, listened 
to her troubles. She walked faster now, 
trying to escape that nagging something 
that pulled at her like a tug and refused to 
allow her to relax. When she approached 
the Hastings’ boathouse she saw a small 
rowboat, rusting, green paint peeling, 
bumping the little ripples that rolled gen- 
tly from across the lake. The oars dangled 
in the locks, scraped against the boat and 
threatened to slip out and sink to the bot- 
tom. Who could have been so careless as 
to leave them in the water like that with- 
out tucking them neatly in the boat as she 
had been taught to do? 

She moved to the water s edge for a 
closer look and was startled by five long 
fingers poking up out of the gray speckled 
scum lining the shore. She drew closer 
cautiously, ever so cautiously, until she 


Balancing Act 

by Joan Eyles Jolinson 



could plainly determine they were human 
fingers pointing up through the slime— a 
thin death-hand. It was the hand of a 
young woman, a child, she could not tell. 
Old Mr. Hastings had no wife, no chil- 
dren. She sat down on the tangled bank 
of broken twigs, her feet almost over the 
edge of the dank grass spiking through 
suds masking everything below it. She 
sat staring. Transfixed. Someone had sud- 
denly left the oars dawdling in the boat, 
had not put them properly together side 
by side properly. Someone had been in 
a hurry to escape the scene she thought. 
Could the person attached to the hand 
have jumped into the water to drown her- 
self? It was much too shallow here for 
such a dumb idea. Had someone, per- 
haps, been waiting to push her into the 
lake once she had breathed her last? Had 
someone been on the lake with her, a lover 
maybe, who knowing night was coming, 
brought her to shore to hide his crime? 
Was it a violent interlude, a romance 
gone sour, reaching a deadly zenith in 
a panic of passion? She enjoyed imag- 
ining, staring at the pale fingers clutch- 
ing air like a penitent asking forgiveness 
from the ashen sky. That might not be 
a boat from Hastings’ house at all. She 
could not remember ever seeing one be- 
fore and she had lived here since child- 
hood when Mr. Hastings had a wife and 
twin boys. She remembered when they 
all caught scarlet fever and died within 
days of each other. It had been the first 
time she saw anyone dead, the cemetery, 
the inside of the big Hastings house, and 
here was another tragedy. She studied the 
edge of the lake. What was it and what 
caused the thick gray froth? It was not a 
proper grave for a lovely corpse. She felt 
that sharp sting inside her stomach she 
always got when standing on the top of a 
cliff, a rooftop or in a rocking boat. The 
worst feeling in life, she thought, is falling. 


That moment when you know it is inevi- 
table that you are going to hit bottom and 
nothing can be done about it. She began 
to feel a cramp in her stomach, but she 
simply bent over and stayed staring at 
the hand, slowly growing into a camou- 
flaged shadow. She had been there for a 
half an hour picturing a body under the 
muck and oil on the water, thinking of it 
bloated, eyes bulging open, staring at her 
from its murky grave when the sharpness 
in her gut made her jump up, finally, to 
go home. Home. 

She would not tell anyone there 
what she had discovered. She would keep 
it inside as little by little the town began 
to miss someone and she would listen to 
the talk, the whispers in the market, at the 
hairdressers, in church. It would be a de- 
lightful secret she could keep as her own 
for a while, hers alone while the newspa- 
pers and television blabbed conjectures 
incessantly. It was eight-thirty when she 
pushed open the door to her kitchen. She 
could hear the TV in the family room. 
Her husband was in the gold wing chair as 
usual watching the fights. The loud gong 
rang to end the round. There was noth- 
ing she had to do now until his ten o’clock 
nightly routine of crackers and milk, four 
kippers and cheese with his tea. 

“Is that you now?” he said, not really 
caring if it was or not. “Yes.” She walked 
by him and up the stairs to their bed- 
room. She came to her daughter’s room 
and opened the door and looked in. At 
five her daughter had announced that she 
was going to marry her daddy when she 
grew up. They had always been a pair. 
Her husband, ironically, had not wanted 
children, and when she was three months 
gone and her mother forced him to marry, 
he had done everything to abort the kid. 
First he tricked her into a fake doctor’s ap- 
pointment where a gypsy stuck her extra- 
long fingernails into her, and then gave 
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her some pills that made her so nauseous 
she refused to take them, liievitabilily was 
now his lot in life. 

He became a father, 'rhus the irony 
of the fierce attachment he formed to the 
growing child, ignoring his wife from 
early on, forcing her into a twin bed and 
a sexless marriage. Her husband had cho- 
sen the child for his love and she now was 
Ihe hated intruder in the house, the ser- 
vant. She had stayed on faithfully, despite 
her daughters neglect, despite the pain- 
ful situation, and, she had that punishing 
handicap in life, hope, the glue that keeps 
one stuck to the impossible thinking that 
one day “they will see how wrong they 
have been, and will repent their cruelty 
and beg her forgiveness.” If she stuck it 
out, some day things would change. She 
lay down on her bed. She had slept alone 
for fourteen years now. Her husband had 
told her when she questioned him, “1 can- 
not sleep with someone I don’t love. Ihe 
subject is closed.” It was. Of course she 
loved her tiny house, scrubbing it clean 
and bright, purple irises in a crystal vase 
on the polished table in the sunlight with 
the curtains blowing in the cool summer 
air and Rachmaninoff’s piano concerto 
playing, ah this ushered in a state of ec- 
stasy. 'The next morning she remembered 
her secret. Tlie memory rushed to her 
brain and through her veins with a deli- 
cious bite between pain and pleasure. She 
felt more alive than ever. Less than a mile 
away, swollen with water and wrapped 
in weeds, just under the surface, float- 
ing, swaying in a macabre dance, a young 
woman with long copper-colorcd hair, 
stared vacantly at nothing. Ihis gave her 
something of her own that she could hug 
close to her heart, something exclusively 
hers. Hie next morning her husband 
came downstairs, ate his muesli with a 
cut-up banana and left for work with- 
out any words, as always. She washed the 
bowl, spoon, and glass, put things away 
and cleaned the kitchen until it sparkled 
in the morning sun. She called upstairs 
to her daughter. “It’s eight-thirty. Are you 
up? What do you want for breakfast?” 

There was no answer. 

• • • 
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Network, Channel 4 (London) and The Sci-Fi 
Channel. He produced and hosted a series 
of television interviews entitled Sinister 
Image. His guests ran the gamut from Cameron Mitchell to Russ 
Meyer. His book, LOST HORIZONS, takes you on a first person 
tour of the man-made Shangri La beneath the Hollywood sign, 
ultimately descending into the smog-shrouded netherworld of 
Lost Horizons. 


Rob Talbot is a regular contributor to 
'superblog' 'Italian Film Review' and UK-based 
print horror film magazine Scream. He 
maintains his own blog, 'Mondo Euro', while 
finishing his first horror novel. Holding a 
first class degree in English Literature, he 
works by day, and often night too, as Events 
and Marketing Co-ordinator for a busy 
arts venue (with adjoining real ale pub) 
where he has also recently started hosting 
screenings of Eurocult films. 


Joan Eyies Johnson, lives in Hollywood, 
and is an award-winning writer who 
teaches literature and creative writing at 
Mount St. Mary's College in Los Angeles; her 
plays have been produced off- 
Broadway and elsewhere; her stories and 
poems have appeared in literary journals. 
Ambit, The Mediterranean Review and in 
the anthology. Scream When You Burn. 


Trevor Denham is a California-based 
illustrator specializing in pen and ink 
drawings. He received a BFAfrom Ringling 
College and his work has appeared in Mad 
Monster and Monsterpalooza magazines. 

He has created creatures, story boards, and 
graphic novels for Glass Eye Pix, Wild Sky 
Studios, and House of Diggs. 
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Those of US that have found our- 
selves working in a solitary environment 
for hours on end (especially in the eve- 
ning), or anyone who has lived alone, 
all know the feeling and discomfort that 
comes from a fear of being watched. 
Whether it is worse to be watched dur- 
ing our most intimate moments (mak- 
ing love, showering, toileting), or dur- 
ing the mundane activities of life (doing 
the dishes, weeding, walking) is open for 
debate, but once the idea is in your head 
there is no escaping it. 

Anglo Amalgamated suggested that 
a ‘Peeping Tom’ was perhaps the most 
frightening thing in the world. Of course, 
Michael Powell’s film rather pushed the 
idea of the gentle pervert to an extreme. 
It is one thing after all, to spy on your 
neighbour. Quite another to want to pos- 
sess them completely. 

The British quad for Peeping Tom 


is a thing of chilling beauty. A dark blue 
background provides the shadows in 
which a face is obscured - that of Te 
Voyeur’ (as the French posters added). 
It is a face of little detail, some eyelashes, 
and wrinkles, but otherwise reduced to a 
solitary eye, staring. The eye itself is lit. a 
flesh-toned contrast to the blue shadow, 
in the clear outline of a keyhole. This is the 
voyeuristic eye of the unidentified peep- 
ing tom of the film’s title, peering through 
the light offered by an interior. He is an 
outsider, in the dark, illuminated only by 
the activity of others. 

The poster contrasts his coldness 
with the warmth of an unseen scene. Cu- 
riously the balance of the vertical key- 
hole (orange/yellow) and horizontal title 
(white) forms a rudimentary cross. To see 
a cross, one cannot but help to think of re- 
ligious symbolism, and yet it also echoes 
the cross-hairs of the camera viewfinder. 


Most brilliantly of all, the poster in- 
verts the relationship between perpetrator 
and victim. The peeping tom is normally 
one who watches from the shadows, un- 
noticed, thrilled by the actions of oth- 
ers. And yet here, the audience is able to 
look through the keyhole onto the eyes of 
the ‘pervert’. In fact, we become the voy- 
eur - watching the watcher - for he is on 
display and yet we keep our anonymity 
among the masses who gaze on the image. 
Cinema-going is all about us watching the 
actions of others, and Peeping Tom en- 
ables us to take the role of Peeping Tom, 
getting our kicks through watching not 
only the actions of the title character, but 
also viewing the world through his dis- 
torted perspective - through the camera 
viewfinder. 

by Robert J.E. Simpson 


How you can become a part of Diabolique and Horror Unlimited Letters 


The editor welcomes correspon- 
dence from readers of Diabolique. Sub- 
missions for the letters page should be 
emailed to robert@horrorunlimited. 
com with ‘Letters’ in the subject line. All 
emails will be considered for publication, 
and may be edited. 

Subscribers can also leave feedback 
via the comments function on the website, 
and via the new Horrorllnlimited online 
forum (see www.horrorunlimited.com 
for details) 

Submissions 
Diabolique welcomes unsolicited 
submissions for publication in the mag- 
azine and website. Diabolique promises 
to push our understanding of horror, and 
is particularly concerned with Gothic film 
and literature. We will consider submis- 
sions that expand our understanding of 
any aspect of horror, or that deal with 
seemingly well-worn subjects in a new 
and interesting way. 

In the first instance we recommend 
you contact the editor with an outline of 
your proposal, and where appropriate an 
example of your writing. Full draft sub- 
missions are also welcome, and we will 
promptly acknowledge receipt and advise 
you whether we wish to take it forward. 

Essays should be submitted via 
email in a Word or Rich Text Format at- 
tachment document. Unless previously 
agreed, your submissions should not have 
been published elsewhere -either online 


or in print. At the time of going to press 
(March 2011), Diabolique does not as a 
rule pay for articles. A submission to the 
magazine confirms your willingness to al- 
low a 12 month exclusivity on any article 
from date of publication. 

We at Diabolique take issues of pla- 
giarism very seriously. By submitting you 
also confirm that the material is your 
own original work, and you indemnify 
Diabolique and Horror Unlimited, the 
editors and publishers from any loss or 
expense incurred in the event of legal ac- 
tion arising from any offence. 

Whilst not an academic publication, 
Diabolique encourages scholarly practices 
and approaches to the genre, and as such 
all sources should be referenced using 
numbered endnotes. The editor believes 
in the principles of good historical re- 
search, not tabloid journalism ! For fuller 
guidelines please examine the contents of 
this issue, or email the editor. 

Feature articles should be around 
3,000 words, though we will consider lon- 
ger articles by prior arrangement. Shorter 
articles should be around 1500—2000 
words. Reviews should be between 500 
and 1000 words. Fiction submissions can 
be of any length, but submissions over 
5000 words may need to be edited or se- 
rialised. 

All submissions should be accom- 
panied by a short paragraph about the 
author (see the magazine for examples), 
and a photograph should be supplied. 


Diabolique reserves the right to edit 
any submission to suit the needs of the 
magazine, including issues of presenta- 
tion, style, and space. As a rule the au- 
thors will be consulted on any matters of 
alteration or addition, but in the event of a 
dispute the decision of the editors is final. 

Illustrations 

Authors are asked to provide photo- 
graphs and/ or illustrations for their work 
-including appropriate captions and ref- 
erences- or suggest where they may be 
obtained. The editors reserve the right to 
adapt, edit or commission artwork they 
feel would suit the presentation. Illustra- 
tive material should ideally be at 300dpi 
and sent as jpg or TIFF files. 

Other Media 

We are keen to see contributors ex- 
plore the subject of horror through any 
means possible. Feel free to submit work 
in other formats, including illustrations, 
photography, video and anything else 
that takes your fancy. Work that cannot 
be published in the hard-copy magazine 
will be considered for publication on the 
Horror Unlimited website. 

Please send all submissions and en- 
quiries to the editor (Robert Simpson) 
at robert@horrorunlimited.com, with 
‘submission in the subject line. 
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